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THE 

SCOTTS   OF   BESTMINSTER 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    MAJOR,    V.C. 

The  unbroken  monotony  of  the  years 
passed  on  the  narrow  reef,  where  day 
succeeded  day  in  the  same  round  of  duties 
and  small  events,  made  time  seem  to  pass 
quicker  there  than  it  passed  with  Captain 
Scott,  though  everything  around  him  was 
stirring,  eventful,  and  cheerful.  His  duties 
obliged  him  to  take  part  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
the  Viceregal  Court,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
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pageantry  and  under-current  of  its  political 
life,  and  his  handsome  appearance  and 
pleasant,  gentlemanly  manner  made  him 
greatly  sought  after.  Yet  to  him  the 
months  and  years  seemed  to  drag  as  they 
had  never  dragged  before,  and  the  glee- 
someness  of  youth  had  passed  from  him. 
To  those  who  knew  him  little,  he  was  still 
a  happy,  light-hearted  man,  one  of  for- 
tune's favourites  ;  to  those  who  knew  him 
well,  he  was  *  a  man  with  a  history,'  who 
had  passed  through  the  fire  and  been 
terribly  scorched,  though  the  scars  were 
healed  to  all  appearance.  In  his  leisure 
moments,  in  the  silent  night — nay,  even  at 
the  picnics,  at  the  crowded  band-stand,  in 
the  glittering  ball-room,  and  when  he  rode 
his  showy  charger  as  one  of  the  '  brilliant 
staff' — he  had  the  vision  ever  before  him  of 
a  ship  settling  down  crowded  with  help- 
less human  beings — of  an  agonized  girlish 
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face — of  a  pale  rigid  form  tossed  hither 
and  thither  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
He  had  looked  to  change  and  time  to  blot 
out  these  pictures,  but  change  and  time  only- 
intensified  them,  their  familiarity  enabling 
him  to  vivify  and  dissect  them.  No  one 
guessed  what  he  suffered  on  his  voyage 
back  to  India,  when  the  waves  beat  against 
the  steamer,  nor  the  morbid  terror  that 
possessed  him  on  the  way  from  Aden  to 
India,  lest  by  some  impossibility  Janie's 
corpse  might  float  upwards.  Of  course,  he 
lost  in  time  all  such  morbid  feeling,  but 
there  remained  beneath  his  cheery  manner 
and  close  attention  to  duty  a  dull  sense  of 
suffering  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  being. 

His  father-in-law  noticed  the  change. 
They  met  at  Simla,  that  first  season  after 
Charley's  return.  Mr.  Linley  had  always 
liked  his  son-in-law,  and  had  justified  his 
daughter's  choice  as  a  man   sure  to   rise, 
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and  it  grieved  him  to  see  the  alteration. 
He  himself  had  soon  acquiesced  in  the 
inevitable,  and  with  worldly  wisdom  had 
decided  all  was  for  the  best.  *  Scott  was 
young  enough  to  live  his  sorrow  down 
and  begin  life  over  again  ;'  but  he  said 
nothing  of  this  to  the  young  man  at  their 
meeting.  Something  he  could  not  define 
kept  him  silent  on  the  subject  ;  only  at 
their  parting  he  said,  pressing  the  young 
man's  arm  emphatically  : 

'  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  have 
settled  again,  Charley ;  there's  a  good 
time  yet  before  you,  I  hope.' 

The  colour  flushed  Captain  Scott's  face 
as  he  understood,  and  he  hesitated  before 
he  replied  : 

'It  is  early  days  yet  to  give  up  all 
hope,  sir.' 

'  Eh — what  ?  Hope  !'  cried  the  other, 
who   had   not  once    had   a  doubt.     '  Nay, 
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my   dear    boy  !     Don't   waste   your  youth 
on  a  chimera  ;  there  can  be  no  hope.' 

Captain  Scott  braced  himself  up.  Mr. 
Linley's  words  made  an  impression,  and 
he  told  himself  he  would  be  a  man  and 
accept  the  general  verdict.  He  gave 
himself,  mind  and  body,  to  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  his  new  position,  and  at  times 
he  persuaded  himself  he  was  all  right 
again,  and  time  would  bring  forgetfulness 
and  relief  ;  but  time  brought  neither, 
though  it  gave  power  to  suffer  and  be 
strong. 

That  he  was  considered  an  eligible  in 
the  matrimonial  market  was  an  under- 
stood thing,  and  when  this  was  brought 
home  to  him  he  considered  himself  in  a 
false  position.  His  chiefs  wife  was  greatly 
interested  in  him.  She  was  a  niece  of 
Lord  Normington's;  indeed,  it  was  through 
her    that    Lord    Normington  had    secured 
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the  appointment  for  his  young  proteg6, 
and  she  therefore  thought  of  him  as  being 
to  a  certain  extent  in  her  charge.  He 
was  made  to  feel  at  home  in  the  private 
Hfe  at  Government  House,  and  there 
treated  as  a  friend  of  the  family ;  and 
when  her  Excellency  one  day  pointed  out 
a  certain  young  lady  as  a  very  desirable 
wife,  Captain  Scott  felt  as  shocked  as  if  he 
had  been  advised  to  commit  bigamy,  for 
until  then  he  had  not  realized  what  was 
expected  of  him. 

'  A  wife  for  me  !'  he  exclaimed,  panic- 
stricken.  '  Surely  she  does  not  dream  of 
such  a  thing  }' 

'  No  ;  I'm  sure  she's  much  too  nice  to 
give  herself  away  unsolicited  ;  but  don't 
you  think  you'd  be  much  happier  with  a 
home  of  your  own  again  ?  You  know,  when 
we  go — and  we  have  only  another  year — 
you'll  miss  us  ;  at  least,  I  hope  you  will.' 
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Charley  made  some  gallant  reply  ;  then 
he  bego^ed  her  not  to  think  of  him  as  a 
possible  Benedict  for  anyone. 

'Captain  Scott,'  she  continued,  'you 
are  young  and — well,  passable-looking ; 
and  you  dance  and  ride  and  sing  with 
the  girls.  What  more  natural  than  to 
suppose  you  mean  to  be  happy  again 
as  a  married  man  ?' 

He  said  not  a  word. 

'  We  are  too  good  friends  to  be  offended 
with  each  other,'  she  added,  puzzled  by 
his  silence. 

*  You  don't  want  to  imply  that  I  flirt  ?' 
he  asked  at  last. 

'  No,'  she  replied  quickly.  '  I  don't 
believe  anyone  says  you  are  a  flirt  ;  but 
when  a  young  man  enjoys  the  society  of 
marriageable  girls,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose  ' 

*  He  means  to  marry  one  of  them  some 
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day,'  he  added,  speaking  rapidly  ;  '  and 
you  have  been  so  good  and  kind  to  me, 
it  is  but  fair  I  should  be  open  with  you. 
I  don't  mean  to  flirt,  and  yet  I  take 
absolute  pleasure  very  often  in  being  with 
these  girls,  and  even  ask  myself  sometimes 
if  I  could  marry  one  of  them  ;  but  if  for 
a  time  I  fancy  I  could,  the  reaction  is 
strong  aorainst  such  an  idea.  I  cannot 
realize  I  am  a  widower.' 

She  looked  kindly  up  to  the  sad  eyes, 
usually  so  bright,  and  told  him  she 
honoured  him  for  his  faithfulness. 

*  Still,'  she  added,  *  the  day  will  come, 
I  hope,  when  you  won't  think  of  '*  some  " 
of  these  girls,  but  of  ''[one,"  who  wnll 
stand  out  of  the  crowd  and  make  up  for 
the  lost.' 

Her  Excellency  was  even  kinder  after 
this  little  conversation  than  before,  and 
being    a    clever    as    well    as    a    charming 
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woman,  she  showed  her  interest  in 
Captain  Scott  by  persuading  her  husband 
to  interest  himself  also  by  appointing  his 
A.D.C.  to  a  somewhat  responsible  com- 
mand in  an  expedition  against  a  trouble- 
some mountain  tribe — an  expedition  noticed 
in  the  English  papers  as  a  very  smartly 
organized  affair.  Thus,  for  a  time.  Captain 
Scott  exchanged  the  amenities  of  Govern- 
ment House  for  the  toils  and  perils  of  a 
campaign  amongst  the  hill  fastnesses,  and 
had  more  than  his  share  of  privation  and 
fatigue.  That  former  expedition,  when 
he  had  gained  his  company  by  the  mere 
luck  of  surviving  his  brother  officers,  as  he 
had  hghdy  told  Mr.  Chi  vers,  stood  him  in 
good  stead  now  ;  and  he  had  a  natural 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  the  stolid,  wary 
hillmen  ;  his  quick  eyes,  at  once  sym- 
pathetic and  piercing,  compelled  their  con- 
fidence. 
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Through  the  pine  forests,  along  the 
smiling  valleys  literally  carpeted  with  wild- 
flowers,  by  the  banks  of  rushing  streams, 
over  precipitous  mountain  tracks,  he  led 
his  men.  Ever  the  first  to  set  them  the 
example  when  the  way  seemed  utterly  im- 
passable, when  the  cord  bridges,  swinging 
in  dizzy  height  over  the  crashing  river, 
made  even  the  stout-hearted  hesitate,  he 
would  go  blithely  forward,  and  back  again, 
laughing  at  their  panic.  When  their  path 
must  be  down  a  sheer  precipice  of  loose 
stones,  he  would  show^  them  how  safely  he 
could  slide  down  without  hurt  to  clothes  or 
limb  ;  and  in  the  toilsome  upward  marches, 
when  the  track  was  lost,  and  they  seemed 
to  gain  nothing  on  the  never-lessening 
heights,  he  was  always  visible  and  audible, 
sharing  the  struggle,  cheering  the  hopeless, 
not  even  availing  himself  of  the  services  of 
his  stout  Ladak  pony — which  made  no  more 
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of  climbing  stair-like  heights  than  a  cat 
makes  of  going  over  steep  roofs — because 
he  would  share  his  men's  difficulties,  and 
let  them  see  he  shirked  no  fatigue. 

They  had  camped  for  a  day's  rest  in  a 
level  meadow,  through  which  a  mountain 
stream  dashed  in  a  series  of  cascades. 
Their  scouts  had  declared  the  surrounding 
country  perfectly  free  from  the  enemy  ;  and 
having  placed  the  outlying  pickets,  and 
taken  the  usual  course  of  preventing 
possible  surprise,  the  little  body  believed 
they  might  rest  and  be  thankful.  The 
neighbouring  groves  of  walnut,  mulberry, 
pomegranate  and  apple  trees,  with  their 
parasite  of  the  true  vine,  bearing  luscious 
grapes,  had  given  them  a  luxurious  dessert, 
and  the  men  were  feasting  also  upon 
peaches,  apricots  and  figs  with  an  ardour 
that  alarmed  their  doctor. 

The    scene     was    very    beautiful,    and 
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Captain  Scott,  with  one  or  two  of  his 
brother  officers,  did  their  best  to  transfer 
it  to  canvas  ;  though  no  pencil  or  colours 
could  convey  the  depth  and  purity,  the 
freshness  and  brightness,  of  the  tints 
around  them.  There  were  trees  rivalling 
the  sweetness  and  grace  of  our  lilac  and 
laburnum  ;  roses  of  greater  fragrance  and 
softer  hues  garlanded  the  forest  trees  ;  the 
grass  at  their  feet  was  enamelled  with 
purple  cowslips,  forget-me-nots  of  both 
dark  and  pale  blue,  straw-coloured  wall- 
flowers, auriculas  as  if  made  of  velvet, 
and  golden  buttercups  beside  which  our 
own  English  buttercups  are  mere  pigmies  ; 
while  in  the  calm  part  of  the  river's  angle 
the  water  near  shore  was  sheeted  with  rose- 
coloured  lotus  and  the  golden-eyed  water- 
lily  familiar  on  our  English  rivers.  Up  over 
the  forest-lined  mountain  sides,  where  the 
pines,  deodars,  and  birch  made  darkness  at 
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noonday,  the  eye  reached  to  the  dazzHng 
peaks  of  the  great  snowy  range  standing 
out  in  ghttering  reHef  against  the  soft  blue 
sky,  and  with  the  eyes  the  thoughts  of 
some  of  these  strangers  in  a  far  country 
rose  beyond  the  blue  veil  of  heaven  to  the 
everlasting  country  it  hid  from  their  earthly 
sight,  and  purified  and  refreshed  their 
spirits. 

Captain  Scott  tossed  his  sketch  aside  at 
last. 

'  Where's  the  use  ?'  he  said  ;  '  the  colours 
haven't  been  ground  yet  that  can  give  any- 
thing like  the  glow  of  these ;  unless  one 
could  bottle  up  a  bit  of  the  atmosphere 
with  it,  a  sketch  is  mere  bosh.  Holloa  !'  he 
added,  starting  up.  '  Who  gave  the  men 
leave  to  bathe  all  at  once  '^  The  Colonel 
said  only  a  dozen  at  a  time  were  to  go  in  !' 

The  order  had  been  misunderstood, 
apparently,   for  a  crowd  of  men   divested 
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of  their  clothing  were  seen  running  down 
and  darting  into  the  calm  portion  of  the 
river — their  clothes  and  weapons  left  at 
the  tents. 

The  officers  ran  quickly  amongst  them, 
expostulating  and  ordering,  but  amongst 
so  many  it  was  difficult  to  make  them 
comprehend  their  wrong-doing.  Hun- 
dreds were  already  disporting  themselves 
in  the  water,  and  the  buglers  amongst 
them. 

No  one  knew  how  the  stampede  had 
arisen.  The  commanding  officer  was 
asleep  in  his  tent  a  little  way  from  the 
men's  quarters,  but  the  noise  soon  brought 
him  to  the  spot,  and  his  storming  added  to 
the  general  uproar.    ' 

At  last  the  majority  of  the  bathers  were 
made  to  understand  their  fault,  and  then 
was  reproduced  that  famous  old  cartoon 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo, 
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representing  the  Florentines,  while  bathing 
in  the  Arno,  being  surprised  by  their 
enemies,  the  Pisans — each  trying  who 
w^ould  be  foremost  to  get  out  of  the  water 
and  prepare  for  the  fight.  The  flowery 
bank  was  covered  with  a  struggling  mass 
of  naked  men,  suddenly  alive  to  their 
danger ;  nor  was  the  picture  incomplete, 
for  as  the  main  part  of  the  bathers,  still 
wet,  rapidly  dashed  at  their  clothing  and 
repossessed  themselves  of  their  arms, 
there  was  seen  a  man  from  an  outlying 
picket  coming  at  full  speed,  and  shouting 
as  he  came  : 

'  The  enemy  are  at  hand  !' 

Then  the  flowery  field  became  trampled 
and  despoiled  of  its  beauty  ;  and  the  peace- 
ful scene  became  the  theatre  of  man's  basest 
passions.  Bloodshed  and  violence  reigned 
under  the  bowers  which  would  have 
graced  Arcadia,  and  oaths  and  curses  rang 
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above  the  song  of  birds  and  the  music  of 
falling  water. 

But  though  the  soldiers  were  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  discipline  enabled  them  to 
recover  themselves.  The  contest  was  hot 
while  it  lasted,  but  it  did  not  last  long  ;  on 
both  sides  the  fight  was  furious,  and  many 
a  brave  spirit  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

The  man  who  but  an  hour  before 
had  been  peacefully  sketching  by  Captain 
Scott's  side,  enjoying  the  idle  afternoon  as 
if  life  had  years  in  store  for  him,  was  now 
lying  amongst  the  trampled  blossoms,  as 
crushed  and  mangled  as  they  ;  but  Captain 
Scott,  hardly  caring  to  live,  bore  a 
charmed  life;  his  men,  keeping  close  to 
him,  seemed  to  share  his  immunity  from 
shot  and  cut.  With  an  overbearing  rush 
and  wild  shouts,  they  fell  on  the  enemy, 
driving  them  before  them. 

It    was    a    hard-fought    field,    and    its 
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success  was  largely  owing  to  the  stubborn 
bravery  of  his  little  company.  Just  at  the 
last  he  saw  two  of  his  men  at  the  water's 
edge,  in  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  several 
of  the  enemy  ;  the  rest  of  his  own  imme- 
diate following  were  engaged  at  a  little 
distance.  Single-handed  he  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  but  as  he  reached  them  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  hurled  backward  and  fell  into 
the  river,  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of 
shot  and  flood. 

As  the  Captain  recognised  the  up- 
turned face,  he  remembered  the  man  could 
not  swim,  and  he  instantly  plunged  in  after 
him  ;  then,  as  the  enemy  saw  the  officer's 
uniform,  their  fury  redoubled  and  they 
fired  repeatedly. 

It  was  a  moment  of  deadly  peril. 

Captain  Scott  had  succeeded  in  catching 
hold  of  the  man,  and  was  doing  his  best  to 
swim    with    him    to    the    cover    of    some 
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bushes  a  few  yards  higher  up  the  stream. 
But  shots  rattled  round  him  and  it  was 
hardly  possible  he  could  escape.  At  that 
moment  his  men  became  aware  of  his 
danger;  there  was  a  rush,  a  fierce  encounter, 
and  then  the  river-side  was  clear  of  all  but 
dead  and  dying  foes,  and  Charley  brought 
his  companion  safe  and  sound  to  land. 

Thus  he  won  his  Victoria  Cross,  and 
while  everyone  envied,  no  one  grudged 
it  him. 

'  Such  a  lucky  fellow  !'  people  said  of 
him. 

'  Such  an  unfortunate  fellow !'  he  said  of 
himself,  for  after  all  the  excitement  and 
fatigue,  the  hard  work  and  hard  fare,  his 
health  gave  way.  and  he  began  to  yearn 
for  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  little 
home — empty  though  it  was  of  what 
makes  home — the  only  place  he  could  call 
home,    away   on    the    heath    in    England. 
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He  had  earned  a  holiday.  His  chiefs 
time  in  India  was  up.  There  was  no 
need  for  him  to  hoard  up  rupees  and  stick 
to  work  to  the  detriment  of  his  constitu- 
tion, so  he  decided  to  get  leave  and  enjoy 
the  congratulations  of  the  kind  old  friends 
in  his  native  place. 

He  had  decided,  when  he  left  Best- 
minster  to  obey  the  hasty  summons  to 
Calcutta,  to  keep  the  cottage  exactly  as  it 
was;  he  could  not  bear  to  give  the  order  to 
scatter  the  household  gods  he  had  collected 
with  so  much  happiness.  Foolish  as  he 
felt  the  feeling  to  be,  he  ever  associated 
the  little  house  with  Janie's  presence ;  it 
was  sacred  with  the  joyous  anticipation  of 
her  coming  to  it,  and  with  the  sorrow  he 
had  suffered  in  it. 

'  Rather  an  expensive  toy,'  Ambrose 
had  written,  and  had  urged  him  at  least 
to  sub-let   it,   failing   to   see  anything  but 
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extravagance  in  his  brother's  whim.  But 
.Charley  had  taken  no  notice  beyond 
begging  Ann  to  be  good  enough  to  keep 
the  rooms  aired,  and  to  use  it  as  a  summer- 
house  whenever  she  liked. 

The  Vicar  had  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and  at  Christmas- 
time Miss  Latimer  had  remembered  him 
with  a  pretty  card  and  a  few  friendly 
words. 

'  You  ask  how  Miss  Latimer  looks/  the 
Vicar  had  said  in  his  last  letter,  'and  I 
can  give  you  a  good  answer.  She  has 
bloomed  out  afresh  during  the  last  year. 
I  fancied  she  was  losing  all  her  beauty  and 
perceptibly  ageing ;  but  within  the  last  few 
months  she  has  recovered  both  youth  and 
spirits.  Our  nieces  don't  seem  so  greatly 
junior  to  her  now  ;  but,  then,  they  have 
become  young  women,  and  have  visited 
London,  and  mamma's  drawing-room  has 
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been    re-arranged    according    to    modern 
notions.     Your  brother  has  not  yet  made 
up    his    mind    whether    to    consider    their 
interference     in     home      decorations     im- 
pertinent or  as  marks  of  genius  natural  to 
his    offspring.      Poor   Ann's    meek   acqui- 
escence   is,   happily,  not    reproduced,    and 
a  little  sensible  opposition  and  determined 
self-assertion  are  working  wonders  in  that 
hitherto   monotonous   household.     I    don't 
know  but  that  our  friend   Miss   L.  has  had 
a  hand  in  the   revolution.     She  is  a  cute 
body   at   the   same  time,   and  manages   to 
charm  Ambrose    as    she   charms    most    of 
our   weak  sex,   so   that  he   never  suspects 
her   pretty    fingers   are    in    the    stirabout. 
We  have  all   been  shining  with   reflected 
glory  since  you  covered  yourself  with  the 
reality,   and   some   of  us  go  about  asking 
our  neighbours   if  they   have   noticed  the 
last  gazette,  etc.,  etc.,  almost  rivalling  the 
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OX  in  the  fable  with  inflated  self-glorifica- 
tion.' 

Charley  laughed  over  this,  and  began  to 
long  for  a  brisk  walk  over  the  bracing 
heath  country  with  his  friend. 

*  I  must  be  growing  quite  an  old  fellow,' 
he  told  himself,  '  to  give  up  all  this  gay 
life  so  easily  for  the  old-world  people  in 
an  out-of-the-way  corner.' 

On  his  way  home  he  met  with  a  Mr. 
Smith,  an  elderly,  cheery  man,  small  and 
wizened  as  if  all  his  animal  juices  had 
been  dried  out  of  him  by  the  sun  of  India. 
He  accosted  Captain  Scott  with  a  question. 

'  I  am  attracted  by  your  name,'  he  said. 
*  May  I  ask  if  any  relation  of  yours  was 
on  board  the  unfortunate  Elephanta  which 
was  lost  nearly  four  years  ago  ?' 

Charley  quivered  ;  it  was  an  awful  ques- 
tion to  him.  He  could  say  nothing  more 
than  •  Yes.' 
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*  I  am  Smith  of  the  Civil  Service,'  added 
the  other.  *  My  poor  wife  was  on  board. 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  you  on  the  subject.' 

He  put  his  arm  in  Charley's  and  walked 
him  up  and  down  the  deck,  entering  into  all 
the  terrible  details,  so  far  as  they  were 
known,  with  a  minuteness  which  was  only 
short  of  being  callous  and  brutal  by  his 
kindly  voice.  It  was  evident  he  had  lived 
down  the  sharpness  of  his  sorrow,  though 
he  spoke  tenderly  of  the  dead. 

'  She  and  I  rose  in  life  together,'  he  said. 
'  We  married  as  boy  and  girl,  with  little 
more  than  our  wits  to  help  us  on,  and  she 
never  made  work  when  our  life  was — as  it 
often  was  at  starting — hard,  and  our  fare 
scanty.  By-and-by  when  I  was  getting 
good  pay  she  remembered  our  early 
struggles  and  always  thought  of  a  rainy 
day.     Ah,  poor  girl !  she  knew  how  to  be 
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rich  as  well  as  how  to  be  poor.  I  never 
should  have  got  on  as  I  did  without  her 
sense  to  help  me.  A  fine  woman  she  was, 
too,  and  did  credit  to  my  position.  I  don't 
like  going  home  without  her.  What  do  I 
care  for  the  ducats  now  ?  I  haven't  the 
heart  to  spend  them.' 

He  sighed  to  her  memory,  and  then 
asked  abruptly  : 

'And  the  Mrs.  Scott  who  was  on  board 
with  her — what  was  she  to  you  ?' 

'My  wife!' 

Mr.  Smith  turned  upon  him,  his  little 
eyes  bright  with  pleasure,  as  he  cried  : 

'  Bless  me  !  you  don't  say  so  !  No  ; 
how  strange  !'  Then  noticing  the  young 
man's  darkened  countenance,  he  added, 
with  a  doleful  shake  of  his  head :  '  Ah, 
deary,  deary !  then  we  are  indeed  com- 
panions in  misfortune  ;  and  probably  she 
was   a  young  woman.      My  poor  girl  had 
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passed  her  youth,  but  she  was  worth  a 
good  deal  yet.  I'd  give  up  all  our  savings, 
all  my  pension — yes,  I  would  indeed  ;  I'd 
save  and  slave  as  we  did  at  first — to  have 
my  poor  girl  back  again/ 

Down  each  wrinkled,  whiskerless  cheek 
fell  tears  of  genuine  regret.  Charley 
wondered  how  he  could  unburthen  his 
heart  to  a  stranger  ;  but  he  could  not 
despise  him,  because  he  was  so  sincere  and 
real. 

The  little  man's  hand  leaned  heavily 
upon  the  other's  arm  as  he  choked  back 
his  grief. 

'  You  won't  laugh  at  a  blubbering  old 
fellow  ?'  he  said,  his  face  all  smiles  again. 
'  You  can  woo  and  win  another ;  you  are 
the  sort  of  chap  to  take  with  the  women  ; 
but  I  am  different.  Who  in  England  will 
know  that  I  am  almost  a  king  in  India  ? 
What  am    I    out  of   my  district  ?     Ah,    I 
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know  what  I  should  be  called — a  funny 
little  crab -apple  of  a  man.  Nay,  you 
needn't  laugh.  But  she,  my  poor  girl, 
cared  for  me,  not  for  my  position.' 

They  paced  on  in  silence,  both  men 
with  sore  hearts,  yet  both  so  utterly 
different  in  their  way  of  bearing  them. 
Charley  could  not  have  talked  Janie  over 
with  anyone  to  save  his  life  ;  it  was  all 
he  could  do  to  discuss  the  shipwreck. 
Some  notion  of  the  difference  in  their 
natures  struck  Mr.  Smith,  for  he  said 
presently  : 

'  But  I  am  better  off  than  you  ;  I  can 
talk.' 

Charley  guessed  the  inference,  and  was 
touched  by  the  sympathy. 

'  I  wish  I  could,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I  can- 
not.' 

'Well,  there's  this  to  be  said  for  me,' 
said  the  other  :  '  I   have  almost  ever  since 
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my  trouble  been  alone  —  that  is,  away 
from  European  society.  My  district  lies 
far  from  the  large  stations,  and,  except 
for  a  very  short  period  during  the  worst 
of  the  rains,  I  can  camp  out,  so  that  for 
months  together  I  don't  come  in  the  way 
of  a  white  face.  I  used  to  write  long 
letters  to  my  people,  that  was  some  relief ; 
but  it  is  a  real  comfort  to  meet  with  some- 
one who  has  actually  suffered  in  the  same 
way.  My  good  old  friends,  the  great  land- 
owners up  in  Outwalh — and  though  their 
ways  are  not  my  ways,  and  their  skins 
dark,  they  were  my  good  friends — got  to 
know  what  had  happened,  and  it  did  me 
good  to  have  their  sympathy  ;  but  most  of 
them  wondered  I  couldn't  fall  back  upon 
another  wife  or  two,  as  a  matter  of  course  : 
and  they  couldn't  appreciate  my  loss  as 
you  can.' 

*  You  must  have  had  a  horribly  lonely 
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time  of  it,'  Captain  Scott  said,  anxious  to 
get  him  on  another  subject. 

*  Not  when  my  poor  girl  was  with  me  ; 
she  rode  with  me  when  I  went  shooting, 
sat  beside  me  when  I  held  court,  and  was 
the  best  of  all  my  clerks.  She  never 
troubled  about  dress  and  fal-lals  when  we 
were  out  in  the  district,  though  she  set  the 
fashion  in  cantonments.  Wherever  I  could 
go,  she  went  too.  I  shall  never  forget 
once  we  were  in  a  very  out-of-the-way 
part  ;  I  was  the  first  Englishman  sent 
there  as  judge,  and  she  arrived  ahead  of 
me  to  see  the  durbar-camp  put  up  properly, 
while  I  stopped  to  talk  to  a  wealthy  ryot 
on  the  way.  The  people,  seeing  a  white 
person  on  horseback,  supposed  it  was  me, 
and  crowded  round  her  petitioning  and 
inquiring,  till  she  was  almost  afraid,  while 
some  of  them  openly  laughed  to  see  a 
sahib  sitting  sideways  in  a  petticoat.     She 
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had  the  sense  to  keep  quiet,  for  had  they 
supposed  it  was  only  a  woman  they  might 
have  been  insolent.  She  could  medicine  the 
sick,  and  advise  the  headmen,  and  could 
calculate  each  man's  property  as  well  as  I 
could  myself.  And  then  it  was  so  com- 
fortable after  dinner.  No  one  mixed  the 
nightcap  as  she  did  ;  not  too  strong,  you 
know,  not  too  sweet,  and  just  enough  of 
the  lime — I  shall  never  taste  such  a  glass 
again !' 

In  thinking  this  over  afterwards,  Charley 
pictured  Mrs.  Smith  as  a  plump,  lively 
little  woman,  free  with  laughter,  and  full  of 
practical  sense.  Was  he  ever  to  see  Major 
Mortimer's  sketch  of  her  ? 

When  he  could  be  kept  off  the  subject  of 
'  his  poor  girl/  Mr.  Smith  showed  himself 
to  be  shrewd  and  practical,  and  was  a  good 
companion  during  the  long  days  on  board- 
ship,  where  most  people  get  tired  of  each 
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Other,  or  else  too  fond  of  each  other — in 
either  case  proving  nuisances  to  disin- 
terested acquaintances.  He  had  passed 
the  best  years  of  his  life  amongst  the  hills 
of  Outwalh,  and  had  ruled  over  a  district 
larger  than  most  kingdoms  of  Europe  ; 
had  been  judge,  adviser,  friend,  lawyer, 
and  doctor — and  often  confessor  as  well — 
to  men  who,  like  the  ancient  chieftains  of 
Scotland  or  the  petty  kings  of  Britain,  had 
absolute  control  over  the  lives  of  their 
retainers  and  henchmen,  ruling  with  des- 
potic sway  until  the  English  raj  had  bid 
them  stay  their  hands  and  made  them  ac- 
knowledge a  controlling  power.  Many  a 
domestic  quarrel  had  the  little  man  pacified, 
many  an  outraged  father  had  he  persuaded 
to  peace  and  lenity,  and  many  a  vendetta 
had  he  put  down  altogether.  He  had 
come  to  love  the  people  and  their  simple 
lives,    their   keen    enjoyments    and    their 
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profound  religious  creeds  ;  for  their  lives 
were  real  and  earnest,  and  their  loves  and 
hatreds  real  too.  Human  life  goes  on 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and 
Mr.  Smith  could  tell  many  a  story  as 
romantic,  or  as  pathetic,  or  as  full  of 
stirring  incidents,  about  his  hill-men  as  any 
that  can  be  written  about  the  fair-haired 
aristocrats  of  more  enlightened  countries. 

In  the  lonely  heights,  amongst  scarcel}^ 
accessible  crags,  where  for  months  ingress 
and  egress  is  difficult  because  of  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  and  the  violent  storms  washing 
away  the  mountain-paths,  dwelt  many  a 
friend  whose  personal  history  was  as 
familiar  to  the  Commissioner  as  his  own. 
These  living  histories  were  as  books  to  the 
Englishman  far  from  the  dak  and  the  club  ; 
his  mind  was  full  of  them.  He  had  seen 
the  second  generation  grow  up  and  come 
into  their  fathers'  estates ;  had  helped  them 
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to  arrange  their  property  ;  had  prompted 
them  in  their  matrimonial  connections  ;  had 
bettered  their  agricultural  notions,  and 
mended  and  made  their  roads.  What  was 
this  busy  overseer  to  do  when  his  work 
was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  the  enforced  idleness  of  a  lonely  life  in 
his  native  land,  which  he  had  come  to 
regard  as  alien  ? 

^  I  am  as  active  as  ever  I  was,'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  *  and  surely  my  experience  is 
most  valuable  to  the  State !  Yet  the 
year  after  next  I  shall  be  obliged  to  re- 
tire, and  no  doubt  some  inexperienced 
boy  will  be  forked  into  my  place  to 
meddle  and  muddle  and  misunderstand. 
I  fail  to  appreciate  such  rules.  Why  can't 
the  capable  be  left  till  he  proves  incap- 
able ?  Time  enough  then  to  make  a 
change.' 

He  was  going  home  on  a  matter  of  busi- 
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ness,  he  said,  and  should  return  to  his  work 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  settle  probably  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Himalayas. 
*  Sometimes,'  he  added,  '  I  think  I  ought 
to  marry  again,  for  the  sake  of  leaving  a 
widow  to  get  the  pension.  It  seems  such 
a  pity,  after  paying  to  the  funds  all  these 
years,  to  reap  no  benefit  after  all.  But 
I  can  never  expect  to  meet  with  a  second 
Sophronisba,  and  the  girl  /  should  fancy 
would  be  sure  not  to  fancy  ?^ie,  though  she 
might  like  the  idea  of  the  pension  ;  but 
that  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  me.  Ah, 
well,  we  shall  see — we  shall  see  !' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WAS    HE    A    WIDOWER    INDEED  ? 

When  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  Scott, 
V.C.,  returned  to  his  native  place,  he  found 
the  peaceful  community  full  of  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharltableness.  A  General 
Election  was  at  hand.  Lord  Normington's 
doctor  had  found  It  necessary  to  order  his 
lordship  off  to  a  foreign  atmosphere,  and 
Mr.  Chlvers,  M.P.,  and  a  Liberal  candi- 
date, Mr.  Bootle,  were  in  and  out  of  the 
little  town  canvassingf  from  mornlnof  till 
night.  Never  were  the  local  charities  in 
such  a  flourishing  condition  ;  never  had  the 
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local  tradesmen  such  a  thriving  time.  The 
two  great  men  were  constantly  meeting 
and  exchanging  the  politest  of  greetings, 
but  Mr.  Chivers  could  find  no  words  preg- 
nant enough  to  express  to  his  constituents 
his  horror  of  his  rival.  A  Communist,  a 
Socialist — in  fact,  a  Nihilist — a  man  of  lax 
moral  character,  an  opener  ot  Sunday 
theatres,  a  leveller — a  despiser  of  all  laws 
human  and  Divine,  a  subverter  of  right,  a 
despoiler  of  other  men's  goods — a  man 
without  a  shred  of  patriotism,  religion,  or 
morality.  What  was  England  coming  to  ? 
Ichabod  !  Ichabod  !  That  last  word  was 
generally  a  clencher.  It  was  felt  to  be 
equal  to  Mesopotamia  and  Mephibosheth. 
There  was  no  getting  over  that.  The 
depth  of  its  meaning  was  too  profound  for 
ordinary  intellects,  and  when  Mr.  Chivers 
got  to  that  word — coming  as  it  did  at  the 
end   of   a    long   order    for    goods  paid  for 
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in  advance,  and  all  change,  in  Mr.  Manto- 
lini's  language,  being  '  demned  ' — it  proved 
irresistible. 

Mr.  Bootle,  at  the  same  time,  had  his 
weapons  of  defence  in  order ;  he  was 
lost  in  admiration  of  Bestminster  and  its 
people,  their  patience,  their  rectitude,  their 
long  -  suffering.  Who  but  Englishmen 
could  tolerate  such  a  pompous  old  ass  as 
that  old  buffer  Chivers  to  legislate  in  their 
names,  to  keep  them  as  slaves  in  their 
own  freeborn  heritage,  to  debar  their 
young  men — their  sturdy  Saxon  sons — 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  game  that  ran 
actually  over  their  feet  ?  What  right  had 
Ghivers,  or  any  other  man,  to  enclose 
acres  by  the  hundred — fertile  acres,  meant 
for  seed-time  and  harvest — that  a  few 
deer  might  luxuriate  where  God  had 
meant  hundreds  of  human  beino^s  to  live 
in  comfort  ?     Had   England  come  to  this, 
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to  rest  content  under  the  lash  of  tlie 
Egyptian  overseer  ?  Happily  for  them 
there  were  men  Hke  Moses  waiting  to 
liberate  them,  yearning  over  their  sorrows, 
burning  over  their  wrongs — only  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  to  reverse  all  these 
degrading  laws,  to  bid  the  descendants 
of  generations  of  free-born  Britons  rise 
up  and  demand  their  rights  of  fellow- 
ship, their  rights  of  property,  their  rights 
of  legislature  !  What  !  were  the  sinews 
and  the  thews  of  the  land  not  to  eat  the 
corn  they  themselves  had  sown,  not  to 
beneht  by  the  teeming  produce  they  them- 
selves had  dug  and  delved  ?  were  they  to  be 
content  to  look  on  while  another  feasted  on 
their  rightful  heritage  ?  No  !  The  time 
had  come  when  patience  was  cowardice, 
silence  brutish  indifference,  and  it  was 
from  such  men  as  the  men  of  Bestminster 
the  country  expected  help,  and  from  such 
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men  as  the  landed  proprietors  of  Best- 
minster  that  the  country  received  none. 
Cradled  in  luxury,  steeped  in  luxury, 
what  could  these  landed  proprietors  know 
of  the  stern  suffering,  the  deadly  struggle 
for  life,  endured  by  the  masses — the 
masses  who  were  huddled  together  in 
dens  of  fever  that  the  landed  proprietors 
might  keep  their  cattle  in  untainted,  un- 
limited solitudes  ? 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Why,  send  a 
representative  to  Parliament  who  was  an 
honest  man — a  man  who  feared  no  cotton- 
wool lord,  who  wanted  no  guerdon  for 
himself,  no  tomfoolery  in  the  shape  of  a 
Brummagem  coronet.  Did  he  say  no 
guerdon  was  wanted  ?  He  was  wrong ; 
a  guerdon  was  wanted.  The  gratitude 
of  an  emancipated  people — of  a  people 
rejoicing  in  comfort  and  self-respect  ;  a 
people  who  needed   no   longer    to  truckle 
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to  a  selfish  fellow -creature  because,  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  he  was  born  in  the 
purple.  Let  the  noble-minded  people  of 
Bestminster  lead  the  way  to  freedom  and 
plenty  ;  let  them  stand  out  on  the  em- 
blazoned page  of  history  as  the  vanguard 
of  the  mighty  host  who  would  soon  show 
the  proud  patricians  that  real  nobility  was 
nobility  of  mind,  and  that  titles  and  closed 
parks  were  the  toys  of  '  selfish  idiots.' 

The  comfortable  shopmen  who  pocketed 
Mr.  Chivers's  cheques  and  lived  in  his 
comfortable  houses  at  significantly  unre- 
munerative  rents,  listened  to  the  latter 
tirade  with  scornful  smiles  ;  but  their 
new-fangled  assistants,  who  thought  them- 
selves as  good  as  their  masters,  who 
studied  French  in  private,  and  drank 
some  cheap  claret  in  preference  to  beer, 
the  many  overburthened  agricultural 
labourers,     the     small     clerks     and    petty 
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tenant  farmers,  took  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls,  and  began  to  think  '  Bootle 
were  a  cleverer  chap  nor  Chivers.' 

Ambrose  Scott,  going  amongst  them 
all,  was  alarmed  at  the  lenQ^th  of  the 
wedge  already  inserted  in  the  almost 
hereditary  constituency.  He  had  accepted 
a  handsome  retainer  from  Mr.  Chivers,  but 
he  felt  that  the  struggle  might  be  severe  ; 
and  though  most  of  the  leading  trades- 
people were  Conservative,  and  were  to 
be  depended  upon  to  secure  a  majority, 
it  would  be  a  very  near  run,  and  illness 
or  death  amongst  them  mJght,  in  fact, 
bring  about  a  defeat  ;  and  who  could 
provide  against  illness  and  death  ? 

At  this  crisis  his  brother's  arrival  was 
a  godsend,  and  Ambrose  remembered  with 
shame  how  he  had  himself  done  his  best 
to  weaken  his  own  side  by  recommend- 
ing the  getting  rid   of  the   cottage,  which 
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might,   after   all,  give    them    the   winning 
vote. 

The  weekly  local  paper — the  Bestminster 
and  Normingtou  Gazette — had  a  London 
correspondent  who  kept  the  country-folk 
up  to  the  doings  of  the  towns-folk  by 
voluminous  notes  from  the  capital.  In 
the  issue  of  the  date  of  Major  Scott's  ex- 
pected arrival,  he  appeared  to  be  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  the  best  London 
circles  ;  his  exploits  in  the  late  expedition 
amongst  the  hill  tribes  in  India  were 
worked  up  in  the  most  romantic  way  ;  the 
sad  loss  of  his  young  wife,  his  undying 
sorrow,  his  patriotism,  were  all  brought  in  to 
add  to  his  attractions,  and  Bestminster  folk 
were  reminded  that  this  gallant  officer,  this 
faithful  mourner,  this  patriotic  defender, 
this  man  still  youthful,  whom  his  Sovereign 
had  deigned  to  honour  with  the  most 
valuable  order  in  her  gift,  and  his  country 
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had  publicly  thanked,  was  one  of  them- 
selves ;  no  gilded  youth  born  in  the  purple, 
but  the  brother  of  their  rightly  respected 
town  clerk,  the  son  of  their  well-remem- 
bered town  clerk,  the  grandson  and  great- 
grandson  of  those  other  well-esteemed 
town  clerks  all  bearing  the  same  name — the 
name  that  still  rings  like  music  in  Best- 
minster —  the  respectable  name  of  Ambrose 
Scott ! 

Bootle  couldn't  pick  this  to  pieces, 
couldn't  explain  it  away,  dare  not  even 
suggest  thin  places  here  and  there.  All 
Bestminster  rose  to  the  bait.  Charley 
Scott's  fame  was  their  own,  his  Victoria 
Cross  was  their  property  ;  why,  it  was  just 
as  likely  as  not  a  man  like  that  would  come 
to  be  Prime  Minister  or  Commander-in- 
Chief  !  and  then  what  couldn't  he  do  for 
his  old  friends  at  Bestminster  ?  Besides, 
they  had  seen  him  with  his  sorrow-stricken 
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face,  and  heard  his  gay  laugh  before  his 
sorrow  fell  ;  many  of  them  remembered 
his  birth  and  his  first  short  frocks  ;  most  of 
them  remembered  his  fielding  :  politics 
became  quite  of  secondary  importance, 
and  Bootle,  who  knew  not  their  hero, 
and  could  not  rejoice  with  them  in  his 
success,  felt  that  he  had  received  a  serious 
check.  At  this  moment  Charley  came 
home. 

His  heart  warmed  as  the  train  stopped 
at  the  familiar  platform  and  a  throng  of 
welcoming  faces  met  his  eyes  :  Ambrose 
and  Ann,  the  Vicar  and  his  boys,  and 
Mary  just  a  little  in  the  background,  with 
the  two  girls  in  long  frocks  and  hair 
'  put  up,'  as  beseemed  their  advancing 
years. 

It  was  indeed  a  home-coming,  and  he 
felt  it  was  worth  the  long  journey  to  grasp 
the  friendly  hands  and  hear  the  affectionate 
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voices  once  more.  In  a  moment  the  years 
of  separation  were  bridged  over,  the  first 
strangeness  each  recognised  in  the  other's 
face  passed  off;  the  old  looks  were  there 
again  ;  the  slightly  faded  hair,  the  more 
decided  lines,  the  gently  shadowed  bright- 
ness of  complexion,  became  invisible  again  ; 
all  were  as  they  had  been  in  his  memory, 
and  again  the  old  companions  walked  in 
a  happy,  confused  way  homewards,  just 
as  they  had  walked  as  if  but  yesterday. 

Ambrose  was  careful  to  keep  that  week's 
issue  of  the  Bestminster  and  Normington 
Gazette  out  of  his  brother's  reach,  and 
Charley,  quite  unconcious  of  '  Notes  from 
the  Capital,'  was  able  to  return  the  greet- 
ings of  the  townspeople  in  blissful  ignor- 
ance of  the  absurd  panegyric  on  himself. 
He  was  at  once  initiated  into  the  troubled 
sea  of  rival  factions,  but  had  been  too  long 
abroad    to    be    deeply   touched    by  either. 
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He  persisted  in  admiring  both  Beacons- 
field  and  Gladstone.  He  called  the  one 
imagination,  the  other  mind,  and  said  both 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  balance  sure. 
So  far,  and  no  farther,  could  he  be  got  to 
express  himself. 

Mary,  who  was  a  stanch  Conservative, 
without  knowing  very  much  why,  tried  to 
make  him  see  the  great  advantage  her  part}- 
possessed  over  the  other  ;  but  Charley 
alternately  agreed  with  her  and  argued 
against  her  ;  and  sometimes  he  occasioned 
his  brother  the  most  dreadful  pangs  of  un- 
certainty lest  at  the  last  moment  this  luke- 
warm soldier  should  record  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Liberal  candidate. 

'  That  Bootle  is  a  good  fellow  !'  Charley 
would  say.  '  I  met  him  in  the  billiard- 
room,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He 
thinks  the  pay  of  every  poor  man  with  a 
family     ought    to    be     double    what     his 
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bachelor  workfellow  gets.  I  quite  agreed 
with  him  !' 

*  Bunkum !'  cried  Ambrose  in  a  fury. 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you'd  pay  twice 
what  you  need  to  pay  because  your 
labourer  chooses  to  marry  ?' 

'  No,'  Charley  said  slyly  ;  'I'd  only 
employ  bachelors.  I'd  expect  family  men 
to  employ  the  married  ones.' 

Ambrose  could  not  summon  up  resolu- 
tion to  ask  his  brother  the  plain  question, 
'  Do  you  mean  to  vote  on  our  side  ?'  For- 
tunately, it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Chivers 
to  imagine  any  member  of  his  solicitor's 
family  would  dream  of  going  against  the 
family  traditions  ;  so  Ambrose  was  spared 
having  to  fence  with  his  chief  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Major  Scott  had  not  been  three  days  at 
home  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chivers 
called  on  him  in  state,  the  big  carriage  and 
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high-Stepping  horses  sadly  upsetting  the 
neatly-kept  little  entrance  drive.  He  was  in, 
and  received  them  at  his  door,  looking  so 
handsome  and  distino^uished  that  Miss 
Chivers  began  to  regret  he  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  proper  county  man  ;  and 
her  mother  felt  that  patronage  and  a 
condescending  tone  would  not  be  suitable. 
The  prettily  arranged  drawing-room,  with 
its  vases  of  flowers,  and  the  dainty  after- 
noon tea  which  soon  appeared,  'really  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,'  as  Mrs. 
Chivers  said  afterwards,  completed  their 
surprise. 

'  I  say,  Major,'  Mr.  Chivers  exclaimed, 
after  asking  for  a  second  cup  of  tea,  '  you 
can't  say  you  ain't  fit  for  visiting  now,  you 
know  ;  you  must  come  over  and  bring  your 
slippers  with  you,  and  try  my  Trinchies. 
I  shall  have  a  son  home  on  leave  soon  ; 
you    can    talk    shop    together — eh  ?       But 
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first  we  want  you  to  say  what  day  you'll 
come  and  dine  to  meet  your  brother  and 
sister-in-law — eh  ?  I  haven't  forgotten  the 
lesson  you  gave  me  once,  you  see  ;  but 
Ambrose  and  I  are  old  friends  ;  we  are 
accustomed  to  take  liberties  with  each 
other,  you  know.  And  is  there  anyone 
else  you'd  like  to  meet  ?'  he  added.  *  We 
don't  get  V.C.'s  amongst  us  every  day,  so 
we  make  much  of  them  when  we  do.' 

All  this  was  very  kind  and  flattering, 
and  when  Charley  repeated  it  at  his 
brother's,  he  acknowledged  as  much,  and 
then  Ambrose  began  to  be  hopeful  about 
the  vote. 

'  Mother  must  have  a  new  gown,'  said 
one  of  the  girls  ;  '  and,  father,  you  can't  go 
in  that  old  coat  with  the  wide  tails,  and 
those  gloves  with  the  tips  which  nod  over 
your  fingers.' 

'  If  a  new  gown  be  necessary,'  her  father 
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said,  with  a  sudden  change  from  gay  to 
grave,  *  I  really  think  you  might  find  an 
excuse,  Ann — have  one  of  your  headaches. 
As  for  my  coat  and  gloves,  Miss  Jane/  he 
added,  turning  sharply  on  his  daughter, 
'  you  will  understand  when  you  are  older 
that  manners,  and  not  clothes,  make  the 
gentleman.  My  coat  is  of  a  rather  ancient 
cut,'  he  continued  pleasantly  to  his 
brother ;  '  it  was  our  father's.  I'm  just 
his  figure.  He'd  only  worn  it  once  before 
he  died.  Dear  old  coat !  I  love  it  for  its 
associations.' 

'  Uncle  Charles  !'  Jane  cried.  '  Pray 
persuade  father  to  dress  like  other  people  ; 
he  ought  to  consider  2ts  !  He  should  have 
a  coat  with  proper  tails,  and  he  wears 
those  awful  diamond  studs.  Now  that  we 
are  grown  up  he  really  ought  to  avoid 
such  eccentricities.' 

*  I'll   have  a  new  coat   if  you'll   pay  for 
VOL.  III.  42 
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It,'  her  father  replied.  '  No,  I'll  make  a 
bargain  with  you.  I'll  have  a  new  coat  if 
you  don't  have  a  new  jacket  next  winter ; 
come,  now,  will  that  suit  you  ?' 

Jane  looked  at  her  sister.  Was  the 
sacrifice  possible  ? 

'  The  sleeves  were  too  short  even  last 
winter,'  the  one  murmured. 

'  And  the  cut  was  all  wrong  at  the  back,' 
whispered  the  other,  mentally  regarding 
the  old  jackets.  So  Jane  shifted  her 
ground. 

'  Well,  at  least  you  can  afford  mother  a 
new  gown  !'  she  exclaimed,  setting  aside 
his  offer.  '  Mother  has  worn  hers  five 
years  running  at  the  Chiverses' ;  they  must 
laugh  at  her,  I  should  think,  and  she  must 
go  this  time  to  show  off  the  lovely 
gold  ornaments  Uncle  Charley  brought 
her.' 

Ambrose  looked  all  round  ;  he  was  be- 
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ginning  to  feel  his  girls  were  too  much  for 
him.      A  bright  idea  seized  him. 

'  Charles,'  he  cried,  '  let  me  see  if  I 
can  make  a  bargain  with  you.  Promise 
me  your  vote,  and  Ann  and  I  will  fig  our- 
selves out  in  gorgeous  array  to  please 
you  ail.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Charley,  without  an 
effort ;  '  and  the  girls  are  to  have  carte 
blanche  over  Ann's  gown  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ambrose,  almost  sick  at  the 
price  he  was  to  pay  for  the  vote  ;  *  but, 
Charles,  just  tell  me  truly,  did  you  ever 
think  of  voting  against  us  ?' 

'  Why,  hardly,'  said  Charley  ;  '  I  wouldn't 
pull  against  you,  old  fellow,  even  though  I 
don't  care  for  your  man.' 

Ambrose  walked  sadly  away  ;  he  had 
bought  what  was  his  for  the  asking. 

The  first  Sunday  after  his  return 
Charley    dined    at    his    brother's    in    the 

42—2 
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middle  of  the  day,  and  dawdled  about  the 
garden  with  the  girls  and  Mary  through 
the  hot  afternoon.  He  had  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  evening  service  at 
Normington,  and  did  his  best  to  persuade 
them  to  go  with  him,  first  to  the  cottage 
for  tea,  and  then  on  to  church,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  persuaded.  Mary  especially 
negatived  the  idea  in  an  unnecessarily 
determined  manner. 

'  I've  known  you  walk  twice  as  far,  and 
then  declare  you  were  not  a  bit  tired,'  he 
argued,  rather  surprised  at  her  tone. 

She  coloured,  and  the  girls  coloured 
too. 

'  We'll  go  another  time  ;  it's  too  hot 
to-day,'  she  said. 

'  I  don't  care  to  go  alone,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
if  I  must,  I  must.' 

Ambrose  came  out,  and,  to  his  brother's 
surprise,    offered    to    be    his    companion. 
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Mr.  Scott  was  not  fond  of  Sunday  walks  ; 
he  thought  the  townspeople  should  have 
the  day  to  themselves,  and  he  said  it  must 
be  annoying  to  them  to  be  overlooked  by 
their  superiors  on  the  only  day  they  had 
leisure.  So  beyond  a  stately  march  at  the 
head  of  his  family  twice  to  church,  he 
withdrew  himself  from  the  world  on 
Sundays,  and  in  his  private  office,  with  an 
open  Bible  before  him.  generally  slept  the 
tedious  hours  away.  Of  course  his  offer 
was  accepted,  and  then  there  fell  a  con- 
straint over  the  little  party. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Scott  had  prepared 
what  he  believed  would  be  a  pleasing  sur- 
prise to  his  brother,  while  it  was  also  the 
means  of  making  sure  of  an  uncertain  vote. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  his  stepmother  in  Xormington 
Church  he  had  recorded  the  death  of  his 
young  step-sister-in-law,  with  a  representa- 
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tion  of  a  marble  ship,  dismantled  and 
ruined,  dominated  and  surrounded  by 
marble  waves  of  awful  size.  The  ladies 
of  his  family  took  a  different  view  ;  they 
thought  the  sight  of  the  unexpected  addi- 
tion would  be  a  shock  to  Captain  Scott, 
and  therefore  declined  being  present  at 
his  first  visit,  and  none  of  them  dared 
to  prepare  him  for  it. 

So  Charley,  pleased  with  his  brother's 
company,  did  his  best  to  make  the  walk 
pleasant — chose  the  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion likely  to  interest  him,  and  listened 
with  all  the  interest  he  could  muster  to 
the  accounts  of  the  enormities  of  Bootle 
and  his  party,  and  the  superiority  of  his 
own  following,  arriving  at  the  churchyard 
in  a  state  of  placid  satisfaction,  and 
softened  with  dim  old  memories  of  an 
almost  forgotten  mother  as  he  stood  for 
a  moment  beside  her  erave. 
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They  were  rather  late,  and  the  service 
had  begun  as  they  took  their  seats  in  the 
middle  aisle,  exactly  opposite  the  large 
Norman  pillar  on  which  was  the  second 
Mrs.  Scott's  white  tablet.  The  pew  in 
which  they  were  was  in  the  first  row  of 
seats  nearest  the  reading-desk,  and,  because 
of  its  large,  square  size,  was  reserved  for 
'  the  Corporation '  when  that  body  praised 
in  state  on  certain  high  occasions.  When 
not  so  used,  it  was  set  apart  for  strangers, 
its  four  sides  being  convenient  for  study- 
ing the  architecture  and  congregation  in 
different  aspects. 

Charley  placed  himself  sideways  for  the 
sake  of  facing  his  mother's  tablet,  and 
Ambrose  faced  him  to  witness  the  expected 
pleased  gratitude  of  the  young  widower. 
He  had  some  time  to  wait,  for  Charley 
kept  his  eyes  on  his  book  all  through  the 
opening  prayers,  and  only  when  the  school- 
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children  and  the  organ  began  a  sharp  con- 
test as  to  which  should  soonest  reach  to  the 
end  of  the  Magnificat  did  he  raise  them  to 
the  opposite  epitaph.  Ambrose  saw  a  look 
of  sharp  agony  swiftly  follow  the  tenderness 
that  was  on  his  face  as  he  first  read  the 
simple  notice  of  his  mother's  birth,  mar- 
riage, and  death — then  the  startled  horror  as 
he  took  in  all  the  terrible  details  below  ;  and 
yet  to  Ambrose  it  was  a  beautiful  epitaph, 
beautifully  expressed,  beautifully  worked 
out — a  mark  of  tasteful  respect  to  the 
dead,  a  delicate  attention  to  the  living 
who  had  been  remiss  in  his  duty,  and  a 
master-stroke  by  which  a  shilly-shallying 
stonemason  had  been  brought  to  see  where 
his  bread-and-butter  came  from  and  to  pro- 
mise his  votes  accordingly. 

'  What  could  be  more  comforting  to  the 
mourner  .^'  Ambrose  argued,  as  he  puzzled 
himself  over  the  workings  of  his  brother's 
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countenance  and  repeated  the  words  to 
himself  as  he  sat  with  his  back  to  it : 

' ''  Also  to  the  sweet  memory  of  Jane,  the 
greatly  beloved  wife  of  Captain  and  Brevet- 
Major  Scott,  V.C.,  of  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  son  of  the  above,  who  was  lost 
at  sea  on  her  passage  from  Bombay  in  the 
s.s.  Elephanta,  in  September,  18 — ,  aged  19. 
'  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  mighty,  but 
the  Lord  God  who  reigneth  above  is 
mightier/ 

Surely,  there  was  nothing  there  at  which 
he  could  take  exception,  unless  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  added  whose  daughter 
she  was.  Yet  Ambrose  did  not  feel  quite 
satisfied.  He  could  guess  nothing  of  the 
storm  of  pain  that  was  shaking  the  young 
man's  heart — of  the  anger,  too,  that  rose 
uppermost  as  he  thought  of  the  trap  into 
which  he  had  been  beguiled,  here  in  sight 
of  a  church  full  of  people  who  all  knew  his 
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brother  well  by  sight  and  would  guess  who 
he  was,  and  watch  him  staring  at  the  record 
of  his  lifelong  sorrow.  It  was  very  cruel 
of  Ambrose  —  unjustifiably  cruel.  Had 
he  not  repeatedly  refused  to  raise  a  stone 
to  his  wife's  memory  because  he  could  not 
acknowledge  her  death  ?  What  right  had 
anyone  to  give  the  lie  to  his  convictions 
and  publish  it  to  the  world  ?  He  stood  up 
when  the  rest  did  ;  he  found  the  proper 
places  in  his  book  ;  his  voice  followed  in  the 
responses  ;  but  his  eyes  never  rested  on  his 
brother's,  and  during  the  sermon  he  sat 
with  folded  arms  fixedly  regarding  the 
opposite  tablet  till  every  word  was  written 
on  his  memory — every  thick  and  thin 
letter,  each  turn  of  the  capitals,  each  curly 
stop — and  the  marble  waves  seemed  to 
leap  higher  under  his  fixed  gaze,  and  the 
ruined  ship  to  rock  on  their  rigid  lines. 
When  the  service  was  over,  Charley  sat 
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on  till  he  and  Ambrose  and  an  old  woman 
busy  turning  the  cushions  at  the  Com- 
munion-table were  the  only  people  left  ; 
then  he  rose  and  addressed  his  brother. 

'  Who  put  that  thing  up  there  ?'  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  new^  tablet. 

Charley  had  often  held  Ambrose  in  awe, 
but  now  thines  were  reversed.  The  elder 
almost  trembled  before  the  younger  as  he 
replied  : 

'  Don't  you  approve  it  ?  I  prepared  it 
to  please  you — I  did  indeed  ! — the  best 
Carrara  marble  and  the  indelible  letters. 
Of  course,  it's  my  look-out,  Charles  ;  it's 
all  settled  and  paid  for.  I  hoped — I  hope 
you  will  look  upon  it  as  a  brotherly  offering 
to  you.  I  didn't  like  her  to  be  left  out  of 
the  family  memorials.  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  liked  her  very  much,  and  I  really 
thought  you'd  be  pleased  with  the  well- 
meant  intention.' 
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'  It  was  very  kind  of  you.' 

Charley  forced  himself  to  say  that  much, 
and  then  he  led  the  way  out. 

They  walked  side  by  side  in  silence, 
briefly  returning  the  salutations  of  the 
Normington  people  as  they  passed  through 
the  little  town,  but  saying  nothing  to  each 
other  till  they  were  in  the  quiet  country 
road  ;  then  Charley  repeated  : 

'  It  was  very  kindly  meant  ;  but  if  I 
had  given  her  up  like  that  I  should  have 
put  up  a  monument  before  now.' 

Ambrose  was  relieved  by  his  words,  yet 
greatly  puzzled,  too  ;  he  gripped  Charley's 
arm,  as  he  exclaimed  : 

'  Why,  w^hat  did  you  suppose  had  become 
of  her  ?' 

*  I  could  not  say  in  so  many  words  ;  but 
I  could  not  give  her  up.' 

*  Dear  me  !'  and  Ambrose  took  off  his 
hat  and  let  the  soft  evening  wind  lift  his 
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scanty  hair,  while  he  marvelled  to  himself 
how  his  companion  could  be  blind  to  a  fact 
which  was  patent  to  all  the  world. 

Ambrose  was  not  a  man  to  invite  or 
encourage  confidence — indeed,  he  was  the 
last  man  to  whom  Charley  could  have  con- 
fided sentimental  notions  ;  he  no  more 
understood  the  shock  he  had  occasioned 
his  brother  than  that  brother  understood 
the  want  of  delicacy  that  had  led  to  it. 

Charley  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion as  he  walked  in  the  fraQ^rant  twilight  ; 
he  was  up  in  arms  against  the  words  that 
robbed  him  of  a  hope  he  yet  knew  to  be 
fallacious,  against  the  brother  who  had 
written  them,  and  against  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  public  who  endorsed  them ;  but 
more  than  all  he  was  bitter  against  himself, 
because  he  felt  his  brother  was  right,  and 
the  world's  opinion  was  right ;  and  as  he 
had   sat  reading  the  record   he   had   been 
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constrained  to  admit  he  was  Indeed  a 
widower.  She  was  ahogether  lost  to  him. 
'  The  waves  of  the  sea  were  mighty';  they 
had  gone  over  her  and  engulfed  her ;  she 
was  buried  fathoms  deep  out  of  his  reach, 
out  of  his  sight.  Ambrose  had  convinced 
him  of  his  folly  in  supposing  he  knew 
better  than  all  beside  ;  she  was  dead,  and 
he  was  a  widower.  The  monument  was 
a  very  nice  one  ;  he  ought  to  have  seen 
about  it  for  himself  long  ago.  Then  he 
repeated  again  : 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you.' 

Ambrose  felt  perfectly  comfortable  again, 
so  much  so  that  he  proceeded  to  relate 
how^  the  tablet  had  come  to  be  placed,  how 
the  different  designs  had  been  discussed, 
how  the  secret  had  been  kept  from  Mary 
and  the  girls,  until  he  had  astonished 
them  a  few  Sundays  ago. 

'Ann   wanted   me   to  wait   for   you,'   he 
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said ;  '  but  I  wanted  to  surprise  you  ; 
besides,  it  was  necessary  to  get  Wyatt's 
promise.  I'd  have  made  the  fellow  take 
off  a  heavy  discount  if  I  dare  have  trusted 
him  ;  but  the  risk  was  too  great.  You 
see,  he  has  three  votes  ;  he  has  three 
separate  properties  in  the  borough.' 

Charley  smiled,  but  not  pleasantly  ;  he 
understood  then  why  Mary  had  shirked 
accompanying  him  to  church. 

The  brothers  parted  on  good  terms,  but 
Charley  excused  himself  from  going  on  to 
Bestminster  for  supper.  When  he  saw  his 
sister-in-law  and  nieces  again,  nothing  was 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  tablet  ;  to  the 
Vicar,  and  to  the  Vicar  only,  could  he  tell 
what  he  felt  about  it. 

Society  being  split  up  into  factions,  and 
being  too  small  accordingly  to  bear  It,  the 
summer  was  deprived  of  its  pleasures. 
The    doctor's    wife    refused    to    meet    the 
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lawyer's  wife,  the  rival  lawyers  could  not 
be  expected  to  join  in  festive  gatherings  ; 
so  the  festive  gatherings  had  to  be  given 
up,  and  Charley  found  the  time  hang. 
Even  the  grand  excitement  of  dining  at 
Chivers  Park  could  not  last  for  ever — in 
fact,  it  was  the  occasion  of  annoyance  to 
him.  Young  Chivers — the  youth  who  in 
years  gone  by  had  come  to  Bestminster 
church  to  stare  at  Miss  Latimer  and  suck 
the  varnish  off  his  cane — had  arrived  in 
time  for  the  event,  and,  being  older  than 
Charley  and  still  a  lieutenant,  had  felt 
aggrieved  at  the  other's  superior  luck, 
though,  being  a  man  of  the  world — his 
father's  son — he  did  his  best  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  guest  of  the  evening  over  the 
wine  and  cigars.  When  the  ladies  left  the 
dining-room  he  talked  of  schoolboy  days, 
cricket  matches  they  had  shared,  and 
other  events  of  those  early  days. 
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Several  names  were  mentioned  between 
them — names  of  contemporary  boys  and 
girls,  and  their  lives  reviewed  ;  last  of  all, 
Miss  Latimer's. 

'  I  saw  her  as  I  drove  through  Best- 
minster,'  Mr.  Chivers  said.  *  By  Jove  ! 
she  manages  to  grow  handsomer  as  she 
grows  older,  and  she  must  be  getting  on. 
She's  older  than  you  and  me  ;  at  least,  she 
used  to  be.' 

Charley  felt  annoyed. 

'  She  must  always  be  as  handsome  as 
she  is  charming,  at  any  age,'  he  said 
stiffly. 

He  was  vexed  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken,  for  young  Chivers  looked  at  him 
— a  look  that  spoke  volumes — and  then 
changed  the  subject. 

*  Such  a  delightful  evening !'  Ambrose 
cried,  as  they  drove  home.  *  What  a 
charming   girl    Miss    Chivers    is  !       Mind 
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your  heart,  Charles.  She's  refused  titles, 
I'm  told  :  and  young  Marmaduke — what 
a  fine  fellow,  to  be  sure  I' 

He  was  in  great  spirits,  and  every 
now  and  then  digged  his  wife  in  the  ribs, 
complimenting  her  upon  her  appearance 
and  manners,  and  giving  her  directions 
about  folding  her  new  gown,  so  as  to 
prevent  fresh  creases,  till  Charley  won- 
dered she  didn't  try  to  pitch  him  out  of 
the  window. 

He  was  annoyed  again  next  day  when, 
on  strolling  into  Mary's  drawing-room,  as 
was  becoming  his  daily  custom,  he  found 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Chivers  seated  there, 
doing  his  best  to  fascinate  her.  Mary  was 
laughing  and  talking  of  former  times,  her 
beautiful  eyes  brimful  of  fun  ;  shehad  taken 
the  young  man's  measure  long  ago,  and  his 
matured  absurdities  came  out  as  he  yielded 
again  to  the  fascination  of  her  presence. 
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He  rose  to  leave  very  soon  after 
Charley  entered,  refusing  to  stay  for  tea  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  infer  that 
his  hasty  departure  was  due  to  the  new- 
comer's arrival ;  but  as  he  was  backing 
out  the  garden  way  —  Bestminster  visits 
were  generally  paid  through  back-gardens 
in  summer — he  nearly  knocked  over  Ann 
and  Jane,  who  were  coming  to  arrange 
for  a  picnic  on  the  shore. 

Ann  had  grown  up  into  a  pretty,  fair, 
dark-eyed  girl.  She  had  learnt  to  dress 
becomingly,  and  she  considered  herself 
decidedly  above  Bestminster  folk.  Her 
visits  to  London  had  brought  '  notions ' 
into  her  head,  and  it  was  her  present  aim 
to  impress  everyone  with  a  sense  of  her 
superiority.  Jane  was  her  obedient  slave, 
but  her  father  and  mother  were  not  so 
easy  to  manage.  She  had  certainly  con- 
trived to  twist  and  turn  the  old-fashioned 
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drawing-room  furniture  to  suit  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  without  much  opposition  ; 
but  every  meal  became  a  battle-ground 
between  her  and  her  father,  who  w^ould 
not  see  the  necessity  of  a  huge  plant  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.  He  said  a  dining- 
table  was  for  eatables,  and  eatables  only, 
and  he  liked  to  see  his  opposite  neigh- 
bour, and  the  opposite  dish  ;  so  the  plant, 
beginning  in  order  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  was  frequently  moved  like  a  chess-man 
durin^L;  the  course  of  the  meal,  till  it  found  the 
only  sate  resting-place  beside  Ann's  plate. 

As  young  Mr.  Chivers  found  himself 
cannoning  against  this  pretty  damsel,  and 
discovered  who  she  was,  he  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  sit  down  again  and  atone 
for  his  clumsiness.  When  he  learnt  her 
errand,  he  beat  about  the  bush  for  an 
invitation,  and  as  none  was  given,  he 
openlybegged  for  it. 
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When  the  girls  rose  to  go,  having  other 
errands,  he  accompanied  them. 

*  Would  anyone  believe  it  ?'  cried  Mary, 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing.  '  Do 
you  recollect  what  a  quiet  little  mouse  she 
was  so  short  a  time  ago  ?  and  I  declare  it 
is  killing  to  see  her  airs  now  !' 

*  Over  that  blockhead,  too,'  Charley  re- 
plied. '  Surely  she  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  him  ?' 

*  Don't  be  afraid  ;  she's  only  sharpening 
her  weapons  upon  him.  Don't  you  see 
how  young  Moore  is  attracted  by  her  }' 

'What,  Ambrose's  rival? — that  would 
never  do  !' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  ;  he  has  great 
expectations.  Ambrose  can  pocket  his 
politics  on  occasion.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  very 
mild  Liberal,  too  ;  and  when  he  becomes 
a  land-owner,  he'll  probably  swim  with 
the  tide.' 
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'Ann  grown  up,  and  with  sweethearts 
already  !'  Charley  said  meditatively.  *  How 
old  we  must  be  getting  !' 

'  Thank  you  1'  she  cried,  with  a  gay 
laugh;  *  speak  for  yourself.  No,'  she 
added  quietly,  *  I  don't  feel  old,  though  1 
am  older  than  you.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  life  is  more  enjoyable  when  youth  and 
its  tantrums  are  over.' 

He  looked  at  her  deliberately.  It  was 
true  she  was  older  than  himself,  and  he 
was  past  thirty — an  elderly  man  according 
to  novel-writers  ;  but  there  were  no  lines 
or  angularities  yet  about  her  sweet  face  ; 
only,  when  it  was  in  repose,  a  suspicion  of 
fine  network  under  the  eyes,  a  sign  of  hot 
tear-storms  of  the  not  very  distant  past  ; 
but  in  the  upturned,  mischievous  face 
before  him  then,  these  faint  traces  were 
invisible.  There  was  the  brightness  and 
bloom  and  beauty  of  maturity,  untouched 
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by  the  least  shadow  of  decline.  As  his 
eyes  rested  upon  it,  satisfied  with  its 
fairness,  hers  fell,  and  a  deeper  colour 
mounted  to  her  cheeks.  At  that  moment 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Chivers  appeared  at  the 
window  opening  to  the  garden. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  !'  he  cried,  with  pro- 
voking earnestness,  '  but  Mr.  Scott  wants 
Miss  Latimer  directly,  and  I  volunteered 
to  bring  the  message.' 

Then  he  turned  round  as  if  he  felt  he 
had  been  there  already  too  long  a  time, 
and  ran  away. 

*  Something  about  to-morrow's  picnic!' 
cried  Mary,  and  Charley  followed  her  to 
his  brother's  house,  wishing  '  that  fool 
Chivers  with  his  ridiculous  inferences  at 
Jericho.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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For  reasons  already  stated,  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  up  a  good  picnic  ;  but 
Uncle  Will  and  Charley  thought  their 
own  family  party,  with  Miss  Latimer  and 
two  other  lady  friends,  quite  sufficient  for 
enjoyment,  and  now  that  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Chivers  had  promised  to  attend,  Annie 
gave  up  her  objection  to  a  picnic  of  such 
moderate  dimensions.  Ambrose  was  to 
join  them  at  the  place  of  meeting  ;  he  was 
going  to  economize  the  afternoon  by  look- 
ing up  two  farmers  on  the  way  who  were 
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of  ticklish  politics.  So  he  started  before 
the  rest,  got  up  in  his  most  impressive 
manner  with  a  top-hat  whose  age  and 
fashion  were  beyond  the  memory  of  his 
daughters ;  a  large  white  waistcoat  and 
an  alpaca  coat  for  coolness,  a  pair  of 
black  gloves  (got  at  the  last  funeral  he 
had  attended)  and  a  roomy  pair  of  sand- 
shoes completed  the  costume. 

Annie  was  in  despair. 

*  Mother,'  she  cried,  '  don't  let  him  go 
such  a  sight,  and  his  hair  wants  cutting. 
How  can  he  disgrace  one  so  ?  What  will 
young  Mr.  Chivers  think  .'^' 

Her  father  turned  and  kissed  a  black- 
gloveJ  hand  to  his  almost  weeping 
daughter. 

'  I  shall  come  and  sit  close  to  you,  my 
dear,'  he  said  with  a  smirk  ;  '  then  I  shan't 
be  noticed  by  Marmaduke.' 

The  Vicar  was  more  severe  ;  he  arrived 
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just  in  time  to  hear  the  Httle  passage  of 
arms. 

*  You  are  a  snob,  Annie  !'  he  exclaimed 
— '  an  undutiful  snob  too.' 

She  was  very  indignant ;  up  to  now  she 
had  had  her  own  way  in  all  the  day's 
arrangements.  Her  mother  had  allowed 
her  to  pack  up  the  best  china  tea-set 
instead  of  the  shabby  odds  and  ends 
usually  considered  good  enough  for  pic- 
nics, and  that  meek  parent  had  consented 
to  be  uncomfortable  in  her  best  bonnet 
instead  of  wearing  the  flapping  garden-hat 
which  would  have  prevented  the  necessity 
of  carrying  a  parasol.  It  was  very  hard 
that  at  the  last  moment  her  father  should 
persist  in  making  a  guy  of  himself,  and 
that  Uncle  Will  should  lay  the  blame  on 
her. 

There  was  another  trial  at  starting.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Mrs.  Scott,  the  two 
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lady  friends,  and  the  twins  should  drive  in 
the  Vicar  s  victoria,  the  twins  on  the  box. 
Mary  would  take  Annie  and  Jane  in  her 
pony  phaeton,  and  Charley  was  to  drive 
the  Vicar  in  a  2:12:  from  the  hotel  ;  but  when 
Captain  Scott  drove  up  the  Vicar  vowed 
he  would  not  trust  himself  to  the  wall-eyed 
beast  Charley  had  got  in  the  shafts. 

*  I  know  him.'  cried  Uncle  Will — *  a 
knock-kneed,  bob-tailed,  spavin-legged, 
shying,  kicking,  roaring  monster.  Why 
did  you  take  him,  Charley  V 

Charley  vowed  he  was  by  no  means  a 
monster,  though  his  appearance  was  against 
him.  and  that,  monster  or  not,  he  was  the 
only  beast  to  be  had,  all  the  others  having 
gone  electioneering.  Nevertheless,  the 
Vicar  refused  positively  to  sit  behind  him, 
scolding  Charley  for  not  having  made  sure 
of  a  decent  animal  in  time. 

Charley    was    vexed.       He    had    looked 
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forward  to  the  drive  with  his  friend,  and 
he  thought  him  rather  absurd  to  make  a 
fuss  about  a  beast  merely  because  he  was 
ugly. 

*  Well,  well,'  he  said  ;  '  then  make  some 
other  arrangement.  Who'll  trust  herself 
to  me  ?  I  don't  care  to  go  alone  ;  it  isn't 
festive.' 

Each  of  the  girls  volunteered,  but  their 
mother  looked  alarmed,  and  Charley  didn't 
like  to  make  her  unhappy.  Both  the 
friends  were  elderly,  and  the  twins  could 
not,  of  course,  go  where  their  father  would 
not  go  himself.  Mary  saw  Charley's 
annoyed  face,  and,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  proposed  herself: 

*  Mr.  Chard  knows  my  Bobby  ;  he  can 
drive  him  for  me,  and  that  will  make  it  all 
right.      Will  that  do,  Charley  ?'  she  added. 

Charley's  face  was  bright  again. 

'  What  a  brick  you  are  !'  he  said   as  he 
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buttoned  the  apron  over  her.  *  What's 
come  over  Chard  ?  This  poor  old  beast 
hasn't  enough  spirit  in  him  to  do  any 
mischief;  still,  I'd  rather  go  alone  than 
bring  you  into  harm.  I  believe  Chard 
wanted  to  sit  beside  old  Miss  Brown. 
Look  I  he's  actually  going  to  drive  them, 
and  his  man's  to  drive  the  girls.' 

Annie  was  vexed  a^ain,  especially  as  the 
pony  carriage  was  last  in  the  little  proces- 
sion, and  got  the  dust  of  the  carriages  in 
front.  It  was  a  lovely  summer  day.  The 
way  lay  through  the  clay  country,  across 
great  heaths,  where  the  boundaries  were  of 
gorse,  and  no  trees  grew  but  stunted  pines 
blown  sideways  by  the  prevailing  wind, 
until  the  low  hills  were  reached,  when  the 
wide  sweep  of  land  and  sky,  with  the 
delicious  scents  of  ling  and  bracken  and 
gorse,  its  fresh  strong  breeze  and  its  sense 
of    freedom,    were    exchanged    for    high- 
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hedged  lanes  running  through  highly  culti- 
vated valleys,  past  villages  that  had  looked 
as  they  still  looked  hundreds  of  years  ago 
— cottages  standing  in  gardens  aglow  with 
summer  flowers,  with  open  doors  whereat 
blue-eyed    babies    sprawled    while    comely 
mothers  knitting  coarse  stockings  watched 
them  —  till    it    reached    another    range    of 
hills    whence    the    sea-breeze    blew    salt, 
where   the  cottages  took  another  st)le  of 
architecture — shingled     roofs    and    white- 
washed  walls — and  nets  were  hung  to  dry 
over  the  low  stone  boundary  walls.     Then 
came  the  dazzling  coastguard  houses,  with 
their  spick-and-span  surroundings,  and  then 
only  a  large  field  of  shoulder-high  corn  lay 
between    the    visitors    and    the    little    bay 
where  they  were  to  have  tea. 

Here  the  carriages  and  horses  were  to  be 
left,  and  here  was  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Chivers  was  there  await- 
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ing  them,  and  not  alone.  His  father,  in  a 
white  hat  and  buff  waistcoat,  was  with  him. 

'  Thought  his  good  friend  Scott  would 
let  him  take  the  liberty  of  joining  the 
party — combine  business  and  pleasure,  talk 
shop  and  inhale  the  briny — eh  ?' 

He  assisted  Mrs.  Scott  and  the  IMiss 
Browns  out,  and  had  complimentary 
greetings  for  the  girls  ;  but  for  Mary  he 
had  only  a  bow. 

'  He's  come  to  look  after  you  and 
Marmaduke,'  Charley  said,  using  the  old 
schoolboy  sarcasm.  *  If  I  were  you  I'd 
make  him  very  uncomfortable.' 

But  Mr.  Chivers  had  said,  as  he  and  his 
son  noted  the  disposition  of  the  advancing 
party  : 

'  Xow,  you  see,  it  is  as  I  told  you  ;  they 
are  always  together  !  don't  let  that  woman 
tdike  you  in  again.' 

And  the  son  had  answered  that  he  was 
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lully  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  and  was 
not  the  sort  of  fellow  to  try  for  the  un- 
attainable. And  though  he  was  ready  to 
hand  her  out  of  the  somewhat  high  gig,  he 
did  not  linger  by  her,  but  had  persuaded 
the  two  orirls  to  start  with  him  for  the  shore 
before  the  carriages  were  fairly  unpacked. 

The  Vicar  was  at  Charley's  side. 

'  You  are  thinking  me  a  coward/  he 
said  ;  '  but  that  beast  has  a  bad  reputation. 
And  what  would  the  litde  lads  do  without 
me  ?' 

'  The  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  poor  old 
thing  going,'  Charley  replied ;  '  but  one 
gets  accustomed  to  queer  horses  in  India, 
and  to  anticipate  their  possible  tricks  ;  and 
do  you  suppose  if  I  had  had  any  doubts  I 
should  have  risked  my  life,  much  less 
yours  or  Mary's  ?' 

Mary  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
two  Miss  Browns. 
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*  Only  fancy  Mr.  Chivers  coming  !'  said 
one.  '  How  nice  of  him  to  ask  himself! 
though,  of  course,  one  wouldn't  like  to  give 
him  an  invitation  as  if  he  were  one  of  our 
set.  Do  keep  by  us,  dear,  for,  you  see,  we 
don't  know  him  except  to  bow  to,  and  we 
don't  want  to  push  ourselves  forward.' 

*  You  heard  what  he  said  so  wittily  ?' 
said  her  sister.  '  He  wants  a  quiet  talk 
with  Mr.  Scott,  no  doubt,  about  this  dread- 
ful election.  Oh,  I  quite  dread  the 
polling  ;  such  roughs  come  to  town,  and 
one's  windows  may  be  smashed.' 

'  Not  nowadays,'  said  Mary  reassuringly  ; 
*  those  times  are  gone  by.  I  think  it  will 
be  rather  fun.' 

'  Ah,  you  have  a  fine  gallant  officer  to 
protect  you.  We  are  two  poor  unprotected 
old  maids — in  the  High  Street,  too  !  And, 
dear    Miss    Latimer,    don't    think    us    im- 
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pertinent  ;  but  Sophy  and  I  are  dying  to 
know  when  it  is  to  be  ?' 

'  What  ?'  Mary  said  in  all  unconscious- 
ness. 

'  The  happy  day,  you  know  —  your 
marriage  with  Major  Charles,  V.C 

Mary's  face  crimsoned.  Toompy  and 
Toompty  were  close  beside  them,  eagerly 
listening  to  the  conversation. 

'  Run  along,  old  boys,'  she  said  first ;  *  I 
dare  say  aunty  wants  you  to  carry  some- 
thing.' Then  she  replied  :  '  What  can  have 
put  such  a  preposterous  notion  into  your 
head  1  Don't  you  know  I  am  years  older 
than  Major  Scott  }  We  have  been  good 
friends  for  years — nothing  more.' 

Miss  Brown's  face  fell. 

*  But,  my  dear,'  she  cried,  '  everyone 
says  so,  and  no  one  would  guess  you 
were  older — everyone  is  pleased  with  the 
match.' 
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'  How  kind  of  everyone  !'  Mary  cried 
indignantly. 

'  Not  at  all !'  Miss  Sophy  exclaimed  in 
good  faith.  '  Of  course  everyone  is  in- 
terested in  you  both — both  so  amiable  and 
handsome,  and  highly  connected  too,  I'm 
sure  ;  and  how  we  shall  miss  you  !' 

*  My  dear  Miss  Brown,'  Mary  exclaimed 
in  despair,  '  pray  contradict  everybody  at 
once — pray  do  !  I  assure  you,  on  my 
honour,  neither  of  us  have  a  thought  for 
each  other  beyond  friendship.' 

The  two  elderly  ladies  could  not  help 
being  impressed. 

*  Well,  I  never  !'  one  said. 

*  I  a77i  disappointed !'  cried  the  other  ; 
and  then  silence  fell,  each  busy  with  her 
own  thoughts,  and  Mary's  face  was  still 
crimson  when  the  whole  party  met  on  the 
shore. 

Mr.  Chivers  acted  rather  as   a  kill-joy  ; 
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but  for  his  presence  Ann  would  have  re- 
leased her  chin  from  the  hot  bonnet- 
strings,  and  would  have  made  sure  at  once 
that  none  of  the  best  china  was  the  worse 
for  the  journey.  The  Vicar  and  Charley 
would  have  rounded  the  point  and  had  a 
swim,  and  the  twins  would  have  paddled. 
As  it  was,  Mr.  Chivers  having  flung  him- 
self down  and  commenced  throwing  stones 
into  the  water,  everyone  felt  bound  to 
follow  suit.  Aunt  Ann  could  not  be 
coaxed  away  to  attend  the  boys,  and  con- 
versation became  rather  difficult. 

*  In  my  young  days,'  the  great  man 
exclaimed,  '  we  used  to  have  a  song  about 
the  sea,  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  I'll  try  and 
remember  it  for  you.  Every  verse  ends, 
''Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea,"  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  the  beginning  of  the  poem.' 

No  one  tried  to  help  him  ;  he  was  the 
only   one    present  who    saw  the    inappro- 
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priateness  of  the  quotation.  If  ever  Ann 
hailed  her  husband's  appearance  with  de- 
hght  she  hailed  it  now,  as  he  was  seen 
approaching,  and  the  unfortunate  allusion 
was  set  aside. 

'  My  good  friend  Scott !'  Mr.  Chivers 
cried,  rising  to  his  feet.  '  Ladies,  you 
will  excuse  us  for  a  few  minutes ;'  and 
scarcely  allowing  the  new-comer  time  to 
say  '  How  do  you  do  ?'  to  the  rest,  he 
led  him  away,  and  kept  him  in  earnest 
conversation. 

With  his  withdrawal,  all  the  others 
started  up  and  moved  about  as  if  greatly 
relieved,  but  he  had  left  his  sting  behind 
him.  All  Charley's  gaiety  had  gone  ;  the 
words  of  the  poem,  which  had  gone  from 
his  memory  for  years,  came  back  with  the 
chance  allusion,  to  torture  and  haunt  him 
just  when  life  was  looking  fair  again ; 
while  to  Mary  it  came  as  a  second  thorn 
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in  the  day's  misadventures,  adding  sadness 
to  anger.  In  vain  she  amused  the  twins, 
and  took  part  in  the  girls'  fun — fatigue 
was  the  only  result ;  and  just  as  the  sound 
of  the  waves  struck  like  death-bells  on 
Charley's  heart,  reawakened  to  regret,  so 
it  brought  to  her  more  vividly  than  ever 
that  yearning  for  the  dead  which  shuts  out 
all  other  desires  and  blinds  the  eyes  to  all 
present  happiness. 

When  the  men  came  back  from  bathing, 
tea  was  ready.  Marmaduke  Chivers  and 
Annie  had  cut  the  bread  and  butter,  and 
Mr.  Chivers  and  his  lawyer  had  finished 
their  talk.  Charley  stopped  on  his  way 
up  the  beach  to  help  Mary  put  the 
twins'  shoes  and  stockings  on,  while  the 
Vicar  stood  laughing  at  the  young  man's 
awkwardness.  Mary  was  on  her  knees 
wiping  the  sandy  little  feet,  and  the  two 
men  smiled  as  the    litde  boys  patted  her 
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face  lovingly  and  confided  to  her  all  their 
experiences  amongst  the  rocks.  Sud- 
denly Toompty  looked  up  at  his  father. 

•  Daddy,'  he  said,  '  who  is  Major 
Charlesvycy  that  she's  going  to  marry, 
Miss  Brown  says  ?' 

'  Not  Miss  Brown  s  going  to  marry 
Major  Charlesvycy,'  Toompy  corrected  ; 
'  but  Miss  Latimer's  going  to  marry  him, 
Miss  Brown  says.  Who  is  Major  Charles- 
vycy, daddy  ?' 

There  was  an  instant's  awful  pause.  Mr. 
Chard  recovered  himself  first. 

'  Little  boys  mustn't  gossip,'  he  said. 
*  Miss  Brown  wouldn't  like  to  have  her 
words  repeated.' 

'  I  told  Toompy  you  didn't  like  gossip- 
ing,' Toompty  cried,  turning  on  his  little 
brother;  'but,  daddy,  who  is  Major  Charles- 
vycy ?' 

*  One,    two,     three,     four,     five  !'     cried 
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Charley,  watching  a  stone  he  had  sent 
skipping  upon  the  water ;  '  and  there's 
Marmalade  eating  up  all  the  cake — only 
don't  say  I  called  him  that,  there's  good 
boys.' 

Which  was  a  stroke  of  genius  that 
drove  Major  Charlesvycy  out  of  their 
heads,  and  made  the  little  fellows  rejoice 
over  the  enormous  joke. 

Then  the  three  elders  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed  ;  how  thankful  Mary  was 
to  be  able  to  laugh  naturally  !  and  so  they 
all  went  up  to  where  the  tea  was  spread  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  beach  in  good  spirits. 

*  What's  the  joke  ?'  Ambrose  asked. 

The  Vicar  met  the  question  with 
another. 

'  Did  Farmer  Dorway  promise  his  vote  ?' 
he  said. 

And  thus  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  all-absorbing  subject  of  electioneering. 
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After  tea  they  went  up  through  the 
cornfields  again,  cHmbing  till  they  reached 
the  edge  of  the  great  headland  of  St. 
Ewald's  ;  there  each  twin  was  captured  and 
held  tight  by  Ann  and  the  Vicar,  lest  they 
should  venture  too  near  ;  while  Ambrose 
laughed  at  the  precaution,  declaring  he  had 
often  gone  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  in 
search  of  eggs  and  samphire,  when  he  was 
scarcely  older  than  they  were. 

Marmaduke  protested  that  he  had  also 
often  scaled  the  cliff,  and  would  do  it  then 
if  anyone  would  dare  him. 

Upon  which  Mrs.  Scott  and  her  girls 
implored  him  not  to  be  rash,  appealing  to 
his  father  to  forbid  any  such  attempt. 

Merely  to  look  down  the  height  was 
sufficient  to  turn  even  a  strong  head  giddy  : 
far  far  beneath  lay  the  sea,  too  far  off  for 
the  sound  of  its  summer  rippling  to  reach 
to    the    cliff-top  ;     in    mid    air     gray    and 
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white  gulls  floated,  their  unmusical  cries 
pleasantly  softened  by  the  distance ;  and 
over  all  was  the  sweet  indescribable  frag- 
rance of  wild  thyme,  ripening  corn,  and 
dried  grass  borne  on  the  soft  wind,  while 
the  blue  sky  of  day  was  changing  into  the 
golden  radiance  of  evening. 

The  younger  portion  of  the  party  strolled 
along  the  top  of  the  headland  to  where  a 
ruined  chapel  stood,  raised  by  the  monks 
when  they  ruled  over  the  neighbourhood, 
where  daily  prayers  were  once  sung  for 
the  safety  of  all  seafarers,  and  where  a 
nightly  lamp  was  kept  burning  by  a  watch- 
ful brother  to  guide  the  fishermen  home. 
And  there  they  stood  and  moralized,  as 
youth  is  wont,  over  the  vanished  forms 
and  the  bygone  times,  and  wished  they 
could  for  a  moment  pierce  through  the 
mist  of  three  hundred  years  and  see  the 
great  hospitable  monastery,  with  its  wealth 
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of  ricks  and  orchards  and  cornfields,  its 
ponds  well  stocked  with  fish,  its  beeves 
and  cows  and  sheep,  and  hear  the  chaunt 
rise  up  in  the  still  evening  air,  and  see  the 
building  all  aglow  with  light. 

Of  all  the  substantial  house,  what  re- 
mained ?  Only  a  wing — the  Prior's  wing, 
converted  into  a  comfortable  farmhouse. 
The  chapel,  whereon  a  broken  cross  still 
stood,  was  a  barn  ;  the  goodly  ponds  were 
half  filled  up,  and  afforded  scanty  swim- 
ming for  farmhouse  ducks  ;  while  the 
little  chapel  on  the  cliff  would  not  afford 
a  shelter  now  from  the  rain. 

'  I  wish,'  Annie  said,  '  we  could  see  the 
monk  trimming  the  lamp.  I  wonder  if  he 
were  a  nice  young  monk,  like  Dore's  monk 
at  the  organ  ?' 

'  No !'  Marmaduke  Chivers  exclaimed. 
*  Believe  me,  he  would  be  a  dirty,  greasy 
old  fellow,  ignorant  even   of  the  meaning 
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of  the  prayers  he  sang.  I  don't  want  to 
see  the  monk,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the 
people  who  lived  in  our  house  at  that  time. 
I  expect  I  shouldn't  be  proud  of  my 
ancestors.  What  dull,  narrow  lives  they 
must  have  led  !' 

'  That's  what  will  be  said  of  our  lives 
three  hundred  years  hence,'  Mary  said, 
'  when  people  are  flying  instead  of  walking, 
and  electricity  has  annihilated  distance, 
and  atmospheres  can  be  made  to  order  to 
surround  neighbourhoods  and  prevent  the 
trouble  of  travelling,  and  everyone  can 
speak  all  languages,  and  an  uneducated 
person  is  unknown.  They,  too,  will 
wonder  how  we  got  through  existence.' 

'  I  would  rather  see  ahead  than  back- 
ward !'  Charley  exclaimed.  '  I  should  like 
to  know  what  another  century  will  bring 
forth.' 

'  I  can  tell  you  !'  cried  Marmaduke.     '  It 
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will  bring  us  to  dust  and  ashes  ;  but  there 
will  be  a  little  heap  of  stones  here,  and 
down  there  the  sea  will  be  exactly  as  it  is 
now,  and  the  gulls  will  be  flying  and  crying 
just  as  they  do  now.' 

'  I  can't  believe  in  a  world  without  me !' 
Annie  cried. 

Marmaduke  looked  on  the  fair  girlish 
face  aglow  in  the  sunset  light,  and  mur- 
mured, so  that  only  she  could  hear  the 
words,  '  Neither  can  I  !'  and  the  glow  on 
her  cheeks  intensified  as  she  turned  away. 

'  Holloa !'  cried  a  voice  from  the  foot  of 
the  slope.      '  Time's  up.     We  are  waiting  !' 

'  Chard,  are  you  coming  with  me  ?' 
Charles  asked,  as  they  reached  the  litde 
group  ready  for  a  start.  '  You  see,  the 
monster  goes  quietly  enough.' 

'  Isn't  Miss  Latimer  to  return  with 
you  V 

Charley   turned   and   looked    at    Mary, 
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who  was  packing  the  twins  up  on  the  box 
of  the  victoria. 

'  She  only  came  because  you  wouldn't,' 
he  answered. 

The  Vicar  made  a  significant  movement 
of  brow  and  lips. 

'  Better  ask  her  first,  though,'  he  said. 

'  Can't  congratulate  you  on  your  horse- 
flesh, Major!'  Mr.  Chivers  exclaimed, 
coming  up  with  his  arm  through  his  own 
horse's  bridle.  '  I  know  that  beast  ;  he's 
up  to  every  trick  under  the  sun.' 

'  So  Chard  thinks,'  Charley  replied. 
'  But  he  came  quietly — nothing  lion-like 
about  him  but  his  roaring.  He  may  have 
been  kittenish  once,  but  very  long  ago.' 

'  Now,  Miss  Latimer,'  young  Chivers 
was  meantime  saying,  *  Bucephalus  is 
waiting.' 

'  How  are  we  going  1'  she  asked,  not  of 
him,  but  of  Ambrose. 
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'  Now,  Miss  Latimer,'  Charley  called 
out,  'are  we  to  go  as  we  came?  Here's 
Chard  frightened  of  my  Rosinante  again. 
Dare  you  trust  yourself  to  her  supposed 
wickedness  ?' 

'  Of  course  she  dare  I'  Mr.  Chi  vers  said 
sotto  voce  to  Ambrose.  '  Didn't  I  tell  you 
she  meant  to  have  him,  eh,  years  ago  ? 
My  words  have  come  true,  haven't  they  ?' 

'  My  dear  sir  !'  Ambrose  cried,  gazing 
confusedly  around.      '  Who — what  ?' 

Mr.  Chivers  shook  his  riding-whip. 

'  Ah  !'  he  cried,  *  you  lawyers  admit 
nothing  that  isn't  "  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered  " — is  that  how  it  goes  ?  But 
the  lawyers  are  not  always  sharper  than 
other  men,  eh  ?  Why,  it  was  the  talk  of 
the  place  last  week.  Sly  fellow  !  you  know- 
all  about  the  snug  little  investments,  eh  'f 

Mary    had    gone     to    the    side    of    the 

gig- 
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'  I'll  do  just  as  you  like,'  she  said.  '  I'm 
certainly  not  afraid  of  that  old  thing.' 

'Then  up  you  go/  said  Charley,  'and 
we'll  start  at  once.' 

He  stood  smiling  by  the  horse,  the  reins 
in  one  hand,  while  Mr.  Chard  assisted  her 
to  mount.  Behind  them  were  the  other 
carriages,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  seating  themselves,  Mr.  Chivers  hold- 
ing his  own  and  his  son's  horses,  when  a 
little  boy  came  running  down  from  the 
coastguard  cottages  to  see  the  departure, 
and  as  he  reached  the  scene  he  raised  an 
old  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  dis- 
cordant blare.  In  an  instant  Charley  felt 
the  reins  jerked  from  his  grasp,  he  received 
a  violent  blow  on  his  shoulder,  and  Mary 
was  seen  disappearing  at  the  mercy  of  the 
maddened  horse. 

Mr.  Chard  flew  after,  and  Charley, 
recovering    from    the    shock   of  the  unex- 
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pected  blow,  ran  with  him,  Mr.  Chivers 
and  his  son  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  few 
moments  of  intense  anxiety  were  passed, 
and  then  the  loose  reins  became  entangled 
in  the  frightened  beast's  legs,  and  he  fell 
headlong,  the  shafts  breaking  as  they 
struck  the  ground.  With  the  lightness  of 
a  bird  Mary  leaped  from  her  perilous 
position  as  the  horse  stumbled,  and  when 
the  others  came  up  they  found  her 
trembling  and  hysterical  indeed,  but 
totally  unhurt. 

The  girls  and  the  twins  began  to  cry, 
and  the  Miss  Browns  wept  with  them. 
The  men  busied  themselves  with  the 
horse,  and  Ann  went  between  the  two 
groups,  bewailing  inwardly,  as  was  her 
wont,  while  seemingly  unperturbed  and 
emotionless.  But  when  the  trembling 
beast  was  raised,  and  the  broken  gig 
turned  to  one  side  to  wait  till  morning,  it 
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was  seen  that  Charley's  hurt  was  serious, 
and  though  he  made  light  of  it  and  pro- 
tested against  being  treated  as  incapable, 
he  could  hardly  bear  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  which  conveyed  him  home  ;  and 
the  doctor,  whom  Ambrose  insisted  on 
fetching,  looked  serious  and  talked  of 
broken  ribs  and  a  dislocated  shoulder. 
His  sister-in-law  remained  with  him  at  the 
cottage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  he  lay  fevered  and  sleepless,  she  was 
beside  him  with  soothing  hand  and  cool 
drink  and  calm,  low  voice.  He  was 
slightly  delirious  at  times,  and  called  her 
Janie  and  Mary,  sometimes  going  through 
the  scene  with  the  bolting  horse,  sometimes 
repeating  the  epitaph  in  Normington 
Church.  Now  and  then  he  went  through 
scenes  as  if  he  was  on  parade,  and  often 
rambled  on  in  words  she  did  not  under- 
stand, but   supposed    them   to  be   Hindu- 
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Stance  ;  but  in  two  or  three  days  he  was 
so  far  recovered  as  to  go  downstairs  and 
receive  visitors. 

Mary  went  with  the  girls,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  their  Hves  he  and  she  met 
with  constraint. 

'  It  was  entirely  my  own  fault,'  he  said, 
as  she  condoled  with  him.  '  I  am  only 
thankful  I  got  punished,  and  not  you.  I 
thought  I  knew  best,  though  everyone 
warned  me  about  trusting  the  beast — serve 
me  jolly  well  right!' 

'  But  I  believe  Mary  was  hurt  too  !' 
Annie  exclaimed  ;  '  she  shivered  and 
shook,  and  didn't  sleep  all  night,  and 
looked  like  a  o^host  for  ever  so  long:. 
Now,  Mary,  it  is  true  ;  cook  told  me  so  ; 
she  heard  you  in  your  room  moving  about 
all  night,  and  you've  scarcely  eaten  any- 
thing since,  cook  said.' 

*  Stupid  fool,  I  am  !'  he  repeated.      '  But 
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you  are  all  right  now,  Mary  ;  you  look  un- 
commonly well  !' 

*  Of  course  I'm  all  right.  Naturally  I 
was  a  little  bit  startled  when  I  felt  myself 
carried  off  like  a  whirlwind,  but  I  held  on 
to  the  side  ;  I  remembered  it  was  best  to 
cling  on  and  not  attempt  to  jump  out ;  but 
when  the  horse  fell,  I  knew  that  was  my 
best  plan,  lest  he  should  begin  to  kick.' 

'  You  showed  the  finest  acrobatic  skill,' 
he  said,  laughing.  '  I  never  felt  frightened 
before  in  all  my  life.  Dear  me,  what  an 
ass  I  was  !  Girls,  go  and  see  if  there  are 
any  strawberries  left,  and  we'll  send  for 
some  cream  and  have  a  feast.  Would  you 
like  to  go  too,  Mary,  or  will  you  take  com- 
passion on  me  and  stay  here  ?' 

*  I  do  believe,'  said  Jane  confidentially 
to  her  sister,  as  they  bent  together  over 
the  strawberry-bed — *  I  do  believe  those 
two  are  flirting.' 
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'  Of  course  they  are.  Where  are  your 
eyes,  child  ?'  Annie  exclaimed,  with  the 
superior  experience  of  her  sixteen  months' 
seniority. 

*  But,'  added  the  other  with  a  little  hesi- 
tation, as  if  she  felt  her  words  to  be  rather 
traitorous — '  but  don't  you  think  she  is  just 
a  little  bit  of  an  old  maid,  you  know  ?  Of 
course  she  is  pretty  still,  and  delightful,  and 
all  that ;  but  she  is  older  than  he  is,  you 
know,  and  he's  over  thirty  !  Jane,  don't 
you  remember  when  he  first  came  home — 
years  ago,  when  you  and  I  were  mere  girls 
— he  told  us  he  used  to  adore  her  when 
he  was  a  schoolboy?  Well,  we  thought  he 
was  making  fun  of  us  ;  but  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  it  wasn't  all  pretence,  though 
poor  Aunt  Janie  was  alive  then.' 

'  If  you  eat  so  many,  Annie,  there'll  be 
none  left  to  take  in,'  cried  Jane  in  paren- 
thesis.     '  I    wonder    if   she    would    marry 
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him.  It  would  be  rather  nice  for  us, 
wouldn't  it  ?' 

'  And  Mr.  Marmaduke  Chivers  said 
yesterday,'  Annie  continued,  '  that  every- 
one thought  they  were  engaged.  Of 
course  we  shall  be  bridesmaids  ;  let's  think 
what  we  shall  wear.' 

Meanwhile  the  two  old  friends  were 
talking  commonplaces.  He  was  telling 
her  how  constantly  Ambrose  visited  him 
to  see  whether  he  would  be  well  enough 
to  record  his  vote  ;  how  each  day  some 
member  of  the  Chivers  family  called  with 
the  same  end  in  view,  veiled  under  hot- 
house flowers  and  grape  offerings ;  and 
she  described  the  increasing  excitement 
in  the  little  town,  the  nightly  open-air 
gatherings  in  the  market-place,  the  inflated 
speeches  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  the  extraordinary  promises  Bootle 
scattered  broadcast  to  '  the  noble  constitu- 
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ents  of  the  renowned  borough,'  and  how 
very  close  the  struggle  would  be.  The 
Chivers  family  had  held  the  place  so  long 
that  it  had  come  to  be  considered  by  them 
almost  as  a  right ;  but  Bootle  was  a  for- 
midable rival,  and  Ambrose  trembled  in 
his  shoes,  while  he  professed  to  despise 
Bootle  as  a  charlatan. 

So  Annie  might  have  spared  herself  the 
violent  fit  of  coughing  with  which  she 
thought  it  right  to  herald  her  approach. 
Mary,  all  unconscious,  ran  and  prepared  a 
little  table,  going  here  and  there  to  fetch 
the  necessary  things,  and  then  picking  the 
ripest  and  finest  fruit,  crushing  and 
sweetening  it,  and  covering  it  with  cream, 
ready  for  the  invalid's  enjoyment. 

*  I  thought  you  were  going  to  have  it 
yourself,'  he  cried;  'no,  I  really  won't  be 
spoilt  in  this  way' — nevertheless  he  took 
it  and  ate  it  gleefully.      '  I    shall  keep  up 
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this  farce  of  being  on  the  sick-Hst/  he  said, 
smacking  his  lips.  '  I  shall  soon  require 
feeding  with  a  spoon,  and  it  won't  be  right 
to  leave  me  alone/ 

The  Vicar  came  in,  but  too  late  for  the 
feast.  He  had  come  to  propose  Charley 
should  be  removed  to  the  Vicarage  for 
the  election. 

'  Your  vote  can't  be  spared/  he  said  ; 
'  and  it  won't  be  too  much  for  you  to  crawl 
from  my  house  to  record  it,  so  I  propose 
to  fetch  you  to-morrow,  and  you'll  get  a 
rest  before  the  next  great  day.' 

And  Charley,  who  was  getting  tired  of  his 
imprisonment,  readily  consented.  Ambrose 
highly  approved  of  the  plan,  only  he  would 
have  preferred  to  have  had  his  brother  as 
his  own  guest.  Mr.  Scott  was  very  serious 
and  reticent  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the 
fight ;  to  hear  him  speak  of  Bootle,  one 
would    have    imagined   a    very    antichrist, 
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and  from  his  words,  not  only  the  welfare 
of  Bestminster,  but  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  appeared  to  depend  upon  the 
return  of  Mr.  Chivers  to  represent  the 
borough. 

There  was  a  show  of  hands  for  Mr. 
Bootle  at  the  nomination,  and  the  Bootle- 
ites  were  so  far  triumphant.  '  The  beauti- 
ful summer  evening  was  given  up  to  the 
wildest  debauchery,'  in  Ambrose's  opinion  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  bar  at  Mr.  Bootle's 
headquarters  was  crowded  by  men  who 
drank  without  being  asked  for  pay,  and 
Mr.  Bootle  had  a  supper-party  for  the 
patrician  supporters  of  his  cause.  Next 
day  at  one  o'clock  Mr.  Bootle  headed 
the  poll  ;  but  then  there  were  several 
small  farmers  who  would  not  come  to  town 
till  after  their  early  dinner,  who  were  on 
Mr.  Chivers'  side,  and  if  they  all  to  a  man 
recorded  as  they  had  promised,  Mr.  Chivers 
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would  have  a  chance.  There  were  also 
several  townspeople,  on  whose  word  neither 
side  relied,  who  delighted  in  waiting  till 
the  last  moment  before  the  poll  was  closed, 
and  then  often  with  provoking  obstinacy- 
refused  to  vote  at  all.  It  was  to  these 
unamiable  beings  Ambrose  looked  for  help, 
and  plotted  to  secure  them  in  an  unex- 
pected and  masterful  manner  by  the  help 
of  his  unwitting  brother. 

Charley  would  have  gone  and  recorded 
his  name  early,  so  as  to  get  it  over ;  but 
Ambrose  kept  him  back  with  one  excuse 
or  another  till  the  poll  looked  serious. 
Bootle  was  five  ahead,  and  all  on  whom 
Mr.  Chivers  could  rely  except  Charley  had 
voted  for  him. 

Bootle's  friends  were  wildly  exultant. 
The  streets  rang  with  their  congratulatory 
shouts,  and  the  hustings  was  already 
thronged    with    his    supporters    in    a  high 
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State  of  excitement,  when  Charley,  walking 
slowly,  and  leaning  on  the  Vicar's  arm, 
came  up  just  ten  minutes  before  the  poll 
must  be  declared  for  the  last  time.  In 
these  last  few  minutes  it  had  got  about 
— no  one  professed  to  know  how — that 
'  the  Major  s  wounds,  received  in  fighting 
his  country's  battles,  had  burst  out  afresh  ; 
that  the  doctor,  acting  upon  orders  from 
the  War  Office,  had  refused  to  allow  him 
to  leave  his  bed  on  peril  of  losing  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  ;  but  that  the  patriotic 
warrior  had  sworn  he  would  rather  lose 
every  drop  of  blood  he  possessed  than  see 
his  beloved  native  place — the  place  for 
which  he  would  gladly  die — represented 
by  a  Radical ' — and  as  he,  with  his  face 
paled  by  confinement  to  the  house  and  his 
left  arm  in  a  sling,  came  up  to  the  crowd 
round  the  hustings,  smiling  here  and  there 
as  he  recognised  a  familiar  face,  there  arose 
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a  perfect  furore  of  enthusiasm  over  him. 
'  Make  way  for  the  Major !'  '  Well  done, 
our  Major!'  'Here's  the  right  sort  for 
Parliament !'  '  The  Queen  gave  him  the 
best  Victoria  Cross  she  had  !'  '  He's  been 
in  dozens  of  battles  !'  *  He's  the  chap  to  lead 
us  against  the  Rooshans  when  they  tries 
to  take  the  Indies!'  'Who's  he  going  to 
vote  for  ?  Can't  do  better  than  vote  for 
him  !'  'He  won't  go  to  Parliament  ;  the 
army  can't  spare  him  !'  '  Hooray  for  our 
Major!  I'll  vote  with  our  Major!' — were  a 
few  of  the  cries  that  greeted  him,  and 
Charley  rose  to  the  occasion  and  took  full 
advantaore  of  it. 

'  There's  just  time !'  he  cried  aloud. 
'  Let's  return  a  man  we  know — a  man  who 
lives  amonorst  us,  a  man  our  fathers  trusted 
and  returned  time  after  time.  Come  on, 
or  we  shall  be  too  late !' 

Thus   the   scale   was   turned  at  the  last 
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instant,  and  Chivers  headed  the  poll  ;  but 
his  honours  were  dimmed  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  victory,  for  Charley  carried 
off  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  crowd, 
pleased  with  a  new  sensation,  left  the  rivals 
to  speechify  from  the  hustings,  and  accom- 
panied *  their  Major  '  back  to  the  Vicarage, 
shouting,  cheering,  and  dancing,  till  he 
stood  on  the  doorstep,  when,  thanking 
them  for  their  good  wishes,  he  begged  them 
to  use  their  victory  soberly  and  disperse 
quietly.  '  There  could  be  no  beer  given 
them    that    day  for  fear   of  bribery  being 

urged  against  them,'  he  added;   'but ' 

A  significant  nod  finished  the  speech  in  a 
way  not  difficult  to  interpret. 

The  twins  were  trembling  behind  the 
sofa  when  the  gentlemen  came  into  the 
Vicarage  dining-room. 

*  Is  they  gone  ?'  said  Toompy. 

'  Has  they  gone  ?'  said  Toompty.      *  You 
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mustn't  say  *'  is  they,"  Toompy.  And  are 
the  Chiverites  the  wonners  ?  We've  been 
so  frightened,  daddy.' 

When  they  heard  all  was  as  they  wished 
it  to  be,  they  retired  behind  the  sofa  again 
to  pin  on  their  rosettes. 

*  We  thought  we'd  take  'em  off,'  they 
exclaimed,  *  in  case  it  was  Bootle  !  Now, 
daddy,  may  we  have  the  feast  ?' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  said  the  Vicar  gravely. 
*  Charley,  I  promised  them  a  treat  if  our 
side  won,  and  they  had  the  spending  of 
a  whole  sixpence  all  by  themselves.  But 
don't  you  think  you  should  fetch  your 
cousins  first,  boys  ?' 

Toompy  looked  at  his  brother,  and  the 
latter,  after  some  consideration,  spoke  up. 

'You  see,'  he  said,  '  Annie  and  Jane  are 
big  girls,  and  '11  eat  a  lot,  and  we  want  you 
and  the  Major  to  eat  the  most ' 

'  And  drink,'  interrupted  Toompy. 
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*  And  drink,'  repeated  the  other ;  ''  and 
we  didn't  get  such  a  big  lot  for  sixpence  as 
we  expected  we  should.' 

'  All  right,'  said  their  father.  '  Then 
look  sharp  and  usher  in  the  banquet.' 

The  two  men  had  only  time  to  exchange 
smiles  before  the  boys  were  back  again, 
the  one  carrying  a  tray,  the  other  two  glass 
jugs. 

'  Oh,  I  say  !'  cried  Charley,  '  these  two 
fellows  have  a  design  on  us  !  What's  the 
wine,  boys  }' 

'  It's  ginger-beer — two  whole  bottles  !' 
cried  Toompy  proudly.  '  We  decanted  it 
to  let  the  fizz  settle.  It  makes  your  noses 
so  uncomfortable  if  you  don't  let  the  fizz 
stop  first.  But  no  dust  has  got  in,  Major  ;' 
and  he  showed  a  very  dirty  pinafore  cover- 
ing the  jugs.  '  Would  you  mind  lending 
us  the  best  wineglasses,  daddy  .-^  It  looks 
lovely  in  wineglasses.' 
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'  All  right,'  said  the  Vicar.  '  How  long 
has  it  been  decanted  ?' 

'  Oh,  ever  since  we  bought  it — directly- 
after  breakfast.  It's  just  prime  now.  Now 
look  at  the  cakes.' 

First  was  exhibited  a  sponge-cake,  cut 
into  jagged  pieces  '  to  look  pretty.' 

'  That's  threppence,'  said  Toompty. 
'  Ginger  -  beer,  twopence  ;  sponge  -  cake, 
one  penny — that's  threppence.  Then  this 
bun,  one  penny — fourpence.  Some  of  the 
currants  dropped  out  when  it  fell,  so  we 
ate  them  ;  for,  you  know,  we  couldn't  stick 
them  in  again,  could  we  ?  Then  here's 
shrimps,  one  penny  —  that's  fivepence. 
Ain't  they  lovely  shrimps  ?  If  you  don't 
eat  the  heads,  do  you  mind  giving  them 
back  again  to  us  ?  There's  a  lot  of  juice 
in  the  heads.     And  now  look  here  !' 

Both    litde     faces    were     bright     with 
admiration    as    they    exhibited    their    last 
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purchase.  It  had  once  been  a  large  jam 
puff,  but  severity  of  treatment  had  de- 
stroyed its  fair  proportions. 

'  There  !'  Toompty  cried.  '  What  do 
you  think  of  that  for  a  penny  ?  and  that's 
sixpence.  It  is  really  a  twopenny  puff, 
but  there  was  a  rude  boy  in  the  shop, 
laughing  at  something  or  other,  and  he 
knocked  up  against  this  and  it  fell  down 
and  was  nearly  squashed  ;  and  the  woman 
scolded  him  and  said  now  she  would  have 
to  sell  it  at  half-price,  so  I  took  Toompy 
outside  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  she 
really  meant  it,  and  he  said  "  Yes  ;"  and 
we  went  in  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
really  take  one  penny  for  it,  and  she  said 
"  Yes."  And  she  gave  us  a  sweet  each 
without  pay  at  all.  Now,  don't  you  call 
this  famous  }' 

And  the  two  gentlemen  valiantly  at- 
tacked the  delicacies  prepared  for  them — 

VOL.  III.  46 
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shrimps  and  all — and  swallowed  the  tepid 
liquid,  toasting  their  little  companions  in 
speeches  that  made  the  little  lads  shout 
with  laughter. 

Later  on  the  victorious  member,  with 
his  lawyer  beaming  beside  him,  came  in 
to  offer  his  *  most  grateful  thanks  to  his 
gallant  friend.' 

Charley  disclaimed  all  merit.  It  was 
no  wisdom  of  his  that  had  turned  the 
scale,  he  protested — merely  the  folly  of 
others. 

Whatever  it  was,  Mr.  Chivers  ex- 
plained pompously,  to  it  he  owed  his 
return.  It  was  one  more  good  turn  of  the 
many  good  turns  he  owed  to  the  name  of 
Scott. 

Ambrose  complimented  the  speaker  on 
his  wit. 

*  In  fact,  I  was  a  cat's-paw,'  Charley 
added,    shaking    his    fist    at    his    brother. 
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'  Let  me  confess  I  was  sorely  tempted  for 
the  moment  to  play  trick  for  trick  and 
vote  for  Bootle  !' 

*  Good  Lord  !'  cried  Mr.  Chi  vers,  '  you 
surely  never  harboured  such  an  awful 
thought  ?' 

'  I  did,  indeed/  said  Charley. 

*  Tell  you  what  it  is,'  INIr.  Chivers  con- 
tinued, '  I  shall  begin  to  be  afraid  of  you, 
Major,  as  a  possible  rival.  I  verily  believe 
they  would  have  sent  you  to  Parliament  if 
you  had  chosen  to  ask  them.' 

*  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  sir,'  Charley 
said,  '  the  whole  thing  was  the  work  of 
someone  else.' 

*  Ah,  well,'  Mr.  Chivers  cried,  rising  to 
go,  and  holding  Charley's  hand  as  he 
spoke,  *  you  are  fortunate — fortunate  in 
love  and  war,  eh  ?  Now,  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  always  believe  I  am  very 
deeply  in  your  debt.' 

46 — 2 
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Ambrose  seemed  ready  to  weep  over 
this. 

'  I  never  gave  my  brother-in-law  credit 
for  such  a  stroke  of  genius,'  the  Vicar 
said,  when  the  visitors  had  departed.  '  So 
you  think  he  laid  the  train,  and  you  merely 
exploded  it  unconsciously  ?  Well,  he's  a 
queer  mixture.' 

Ambrose  came  back  again  late  in  the 
evening  ;  the  Vicar  was  out,  and  the 
brothers  smoked  together.  From  talking 
of  the  events  of  the  day  they  went  on  to 
matters  of  individual  interest. 

Ambrose  had  been  lucky  in  a  money 
investment  for  Charle},  and  after  telling 
him  about  it,  he  repeated  Mr.  Chi  vers' 
remark  about  the  young  man's  luck  in  love 
and  war. 

'  Charles,'  he  said,  addressing  him  with- 
out looking  at  him,  '  are  you  never  going 
to  marry  again  ?' 
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There  was  no  answer. 

*  I  think  you  ought  to  feel  I  have  a  very 
deep  interest  in  you,'  he  continued,  '  and  I 
own  I  feel  hurt  when  I  am  congratulated 
about  an  engagement  you  are  supposed  to 
have  made,  while  I  remain  in  perfect 
ignorance  about  it' 

Charley  put  down  his  cigar. 

'  It  was  always  the  way  here  !'  he  cried, 
somewhat  angrily.  '  No  man  can  speak 
to  a  girl  but  they  are  set  down  as  engaged. 
You  ought  to  know  the  worth  of  Best- 
minster  gossip  by  this  time.' 

'  Yes.  but  this  is  more  than  speaking  a 
foolish  word,  Charles.  What  more  natural, 
when  a  man  attaches  himself  to  one  lady 
indoors  and  out  of  doors,  and  at  all  times 
and  places,  than  for  outsiders  to  suppose 
he  means  to  marry  her  ?' 

Charley  shrugged  his 'shoulders. 

'  Of  course  I  guess  who  "  the  lady"  is  !' 
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he  exclaimed.  '  She  and  I  are  old  friends. 
Surely  we  may  be  let  alone  to  take  care  of 
ourselves !' 

'  You  can  afford  to  let  people  say  what 
they  like,'  Ambrose  continued.  '  You  are 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  as  it  were  ; 
but  she  is  different,  and  I  for  one  don't 
like  to  hear  her  made  the  subject  of 
impertinent  talk.  The  world  judges  as  it 
sees,  Charles  ;  it  never  considers.' 

Charley  took  up  his  cigar  and  smoked 
on  in  silence. 

'And  it's  not  merely  the  talk  of  now,' 
his  brother  added  ;  '  for  when  you  were  first 
here  as  a  married  man,  I  heard  disagreeable 
things  regarding  your  intimacy  with  her.' 

Charley  threw  his  cigar  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  turned  round  upon  his  brother. 

'  Look  out !'  he  cried.  '  You  are  speak- 
ing without  considering  what  you  are 
saying.' 
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Ambrose  faced  him  bravely. 

'  I  repeat,'  he  said,  '  when  you  were  here 
as  a  married  man  your  intimacy — which,  of 
course,  I  know  was  perfectly  that  of  brother 
and  sister — was  nevertheless  spoken  of 
disagreeably  to  my  certain  knowledge.' 

*  By  whom  ?' 

*  Now,  Charles,  be  calm  and  sensible.  I 
refuse  to  say  by  whom.  You  must  believe 
what  I  say.  I  don't  speak  to  stir  up  strife, 
but  to  establish  that  kindly  confidence  which 
ought  to  exist  between  us.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  let's  have  it.  Do  you 
mean  to  infer  that  /  have  compromised 
her  name,  or  that  I  am  engaged  to  her 
without  your  knowledge  .'^  —  or  what  is 
it?' 

'  I  have  been  told  by  several  people  that 
an  ensfao^ement  exists  between  you,  and 
that  it  has  always  been  expected,  and  that 
you   were  believed  always   to  have  had  a 
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leaning  towards  her — nothing  more,  mind 
— even  as  a  married  man.' 
'  And  you  think  so,  too  ?' 

*  I  ?  No.  I  am  quite  convinced  you 
have  been  an  honest  man  in  thought  and 
deed — a  very  sincere  mourner  for  a  very 
much-loved  wife.  Good  husbands  are  pro- 
verbial in  our  family,  Charles.  I  have 
given  the  matter  much  consideration  before 
I  presumed  to  interfere.  Now  answer  a 
plain  question  :   Are  you  engaged  ?' 

'  Most  emphatically  no  !' 
Ambrose  shook  his  head. 

*  Well,  then,'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  '  I 
think  you  ought  to  be.' 

'  Does  Ann  think  so  ?' 

'  Ann  is  sure  to  think  as  I  do.' 

'  Does  Chard  think  so  ?' 

'  Here  is  William  to  speak  for  himself,' 
said  Ambrose,  as  the  Vicar  let  himself  in 
and  joined  them. 
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Charley  stood  up,  facing  the  two. 

'  Here  is  Ambrose,'  he  said,  addressing 
the  Vicar,  'accusing  me  of  wrong-doing — I 
think  wrongfully.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  answer  a  question  ?  Have  you  heard  a 
report  concerning  me  and  any  lady  in  this 
confounded  place  ?' 

'  What  sort  of  a  report  ?' 

'  Now,  don't  fence,  Chard.  Out  with  it. 
I  want  to  understand  what  is  expected  of 
me.      Have  you  ?' 

'  Well,  then,  yes.' 

'  A  disparaging  report  ?' 

'  On  the  contrary  ;'  and  he  sighed. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  a  disparaging  re- 
port ?' 

*  What  do  you  call  disparaging  ?' 

'  Well,  to  be  plain,  did  you  ever  hear  me 
accused  of  undue  flirtation  as  a  married 
man  ?' 

The  Vicar  looked  at  his  brother-in-law, 
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from  whom,  Indeed,  he  had  heard  Mr. 
Chivers'  impertinence. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  stirring  up  old  mud  ?' 
he  said. 

Charley  sat  down  and  deliberately  lighted 
a  fresh  cigar. 

'  It  must  be  pleasant  for  her  if  she  hears 
it,'  he  said  at  last.  '  And,  by  Jove  !  Chard, 
do  you  remember  what  one  of  your  boys 
said  at  the  picnic  ^  Even  he  must  have 
heard  it !  But  she  didn't  seem  to  mind — 
she  laughed,  didn't  she  ?' 

'  What  should  she  mind  ?'  Ambrose  ex- 
claimed. '  Ain't  you  a  good  match  for 
anyone  ?  Besides,  she's  such  a  kind,  good 
soul — and — she's  one  of  your  fortunate 
ones,  too.  Her  investments  are  wonder- 
fully good  !' 

The  Vicar  and  Charley  looked  at  each 
other  and  laucrhed,  and  Ambrose  rose 
to  go. 
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'  Charles,'  he  said,  as  he  bade  good- 
night, '  I  am  glad  of  this  little  talk  with 
you.  We  are  the  only  two  of  the  name. 
We  mustn't  misunderstand  each  other — 
can't  afford  that.' 

Charley  took  up  the  day's  newspaper 
when  his  brother  had  gone. 

*  Nothing  but  those  elections !'  he  cried, 
tossing  it  aside  after  glancing  over  the 
contents.  '  Day  after  day,  nothing  but 
electioneering.  I  shall  be  glad  when  this 
one  idea  is  worn  out.' 

And  yet  in  that  hastily-dismissed  paper, 
in  small  type  in  a  corner,  crowded  out  by 
politics,  which  just  then  ruled  all  men's 
minds  and  engrossed  all  men's  thoughts, 
unseen  as  it  happened  by  those  it  most 
nearly  concerned,  was  a  brief  account  of 
the  *  extraordinary  survival  on  a  desert 
island  of  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 
ill-fated  s.s.  Elephanta,  which  was  wrecked 
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some  four  years  ago  on  her  passage  from 
Bombay  to  Aden,  their  rescue  being  effected 
by  a  native  trading  boat/ 

Nor  did  anyone  in  Bestminster  on  that 
day  of  turmoil  and  excitement  notice  it 
either.  Charley's  elbow  rested  upon  it  as 
he  talked  of  what  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  Chard  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  he  had,  and  to  him  he  talked  as  he 
talked  to  no  other.  Major  Scott  was  very 
modest  about  himself.  He  could  not  sup- 
pose Mary  would  marry  him  if  he  asked 
her.  He  thought  she  would  laugh  at  him, 
and  at  any  report  which  had  reached  her. 
Besides,  he  could  not  pretend  to  feel  a 
lover's  warmth,  and  she  was  not  a  woman 
to  be  content  with  lukewarm  affection. 
Hadn't  her  lip  curled  many  a  time  at 
Ambrose's  treatment  of  Ann  ?  and  yet 
Ambrose  called  himself  an  excellent  hus- 
band.    How  could  he  go  to  her  and  say. 
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'  Everyone  says  we  ought  to  marry  ;  there- 
fore we  had  better  do  so '  ?  And  yet  in 
his  heart  he  had  no  other  reason  for  making 
her  an  offer  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Chard  Hstened  patiently ;  but 
beheved  if  once  Charley  was  engaged 
warm  love  would  come  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible he,  with  his  ardent  temperament 
and  domestic  tastes,  would  be  happy  to 
remain  solitary,  and  the  Vicar  firmly 
believed  he  had  always  had  Mary's  affec- 
tion ;  he  recollected  vividly  meeting  her 
on  the  heath  soon  after  the  young  man's 
sorrow,  and  her  sadness  and  evident 
suffering  on  his  behalf,  as  the  Vicar  sup- 
posed ;  so  he  considered  it  no  breach  of 
delicacy  to  mention  the  episode  when 
Charley  doubted  she  would  accept  him. 
Yes,  Charley,  too,  remembered  how  she 
had  drooped  during  that  time,  and  how 
often    her    eyes    showed   signs    of    tears  ; 
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and  then  aofain  the  Vicar  had  written 
him  word  of  her  renewed  youth  when 
his  return  to  England  was  talked  of. 
Charley  had  forgotten  long  ago  those 
suspicions  he  had  harboured  when  he 
had  surprised  her  at  the  cottage  weep- 
ing over  the  photographs  ;  so  Mr.  Chard's 
opinion  came  with  power. 

He  meditated  through  a  sleepless  night 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  the  more 
he  meditated  the  more  he  felt  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  something  could 
be  only  one  thing. 

Why  should  he  hesitate  '^.  She  was 
handsome,  accomplished,  most  amiable 
and  true ;  she  would  be  a  wife  who 
would  help  him  in  his  career- — a  wife  to 
be  proud  of.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
girlish  wife  of  the  past,  hanging  on  his 
words,  living  only  on  his  smiles — a  w^ife 
to  be  fond   of.     There  was  the  difference; 
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he  had  never  looked  up  to  Janie — how 
could  he  ? — he  had  never  associated  the 
name  of  helpmeet  with  her ;  yet  she  had 
wound  herself  so  completely  round  his 
heart  that  her  very  helplessness  and  de- 
pendence were  as  strong  links  to  draw  her 
closer. 

Mary  would  never  require  help  in  her 
management ;  probably  she  would  resent  it. 
She  would  be  ambitious  for  him,  would 
goad  him  to  fresh  exertions  to  climb  in 
his  career.  Janie  had  thought  him  already 
a  very  Alexander,  and  would  have  grudged 
the  fame  that  took  him  from  her  ;  and  then 
in  his  fitful  snatches  of  sleep  he  heard  the 
swish  of  waters,  and  saw  a  pale  face  tossing 
to  and  fro  ;  and  as  he  fairly  awoke  he  told 
himself  a  second  wife  was  for  him  an  im- 
possibility. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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But  with  the  morning  the  tumult  of  his 
thoughts  subsided,  and  there  remained  as 
the  one  thing  incumbent  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  giving  Mary  the  choice  of 
laughing  at  him  or  accepting  him.  In  all 
the  chaos  of  his  mind  that  stood  forth  im- 
perative and  clear.  He  had  been  accused 
of  triflinof  with  the  affections  of  a  woman 
he  respected  above  all  other  women  ;  he 
must  at  least  give  her  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  refute  that  slander,  and  thus  he 
appeared  at  breakfast  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  determined  to  do  some  desperate 
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deed.  He  had  dressed  himself  with  more 
than  his  usual  care  —  even  the  twins 
noticed  that,  and  told  each  other  in  a  loud 
whisper  that  he  had  got  his  best  Sunday- 
clothes  on. 

The  Vicar  read  a  psalm  of  which  one 
verse,  '  He  cometh  forth  as  a  bridegroom 
out  of  his  chamber,'  made  him  involun- 
tarily glance  at  his  guest. 

Charley  felt  the  inference,  and  gave  an 
additional  twist  to  the  waxed  ends  of  his 
moustache. 

'  You  are  a  profane  man  !'  he  said  when 
prayers  were  over  and  they  were  break- 
fasting ;  but  that  was  all  that  was  said 
by  either  on  the  subject  in  both  their 
minds. 

Charley's  lounge  through  the  streets  to 
his  brother's  was  interrupted  at  every  turn, 
and  almost  at  every  door.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  hero  of  the  election  ;  even  the 
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Opponents  grinned  as  they  saluted  him  in 
passing  ;  he  was  universally  credited  with 
the  success  of  the  day,  nor  could  his  earnest 
disclaimers  make  anyone  think  otherwise. 

'  He  was  a  chip  of  the  old  block.* 
'  Never  a  Scott  at  a  loss  for  a  winning 
throw.'  '  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  but  never 
a  Scott.'  '  Mr.  Chivers  would  have  been 
nowhere  but  for  the  clever  Major.'  '  He 
was  as  sharp  as  his  sword,  and  all  the 
world  knew  how  sharp  that  was.' 

And  then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Miss 
Latimer  came  into  view,  and  the  trades- 
men surrounding  him  became  suddenly 
silent,  then  begged  pardon  for  detaining 
him,  and  bowed  themselves  off,  as  if  feel- 
ing very  much  In  the  way.  He  advanced 
to  meet  her  with  the  comfortable  convic- 
tion that  at  every  window  on  both  sides 
were  observant  eyes,  but  she  was  perfectly 
self-possessed. 
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'  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  !' 
she  said  saucily  as  they  met.  *  I  heard 
you  were  unable  to  walk  to  give  your 
vote  yesterday,  without  Mr.  Chard's 
arm,  and  here  you  are  quite  jaunty  and 
brave.' 

It  had  seemed  such  a  straightforward, 
easy  thing  to  tell  his  old  friend  he  desired 
a  closer  tie  than  that  of  friendship  should 
unite  them,  but  now  they  were  face  to  face 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  begin  the  new 
role. 

How  had  he  made  Janie  understand  ? 
Ah,  that  had  come  about  naturally  ;  words 
had  been  unnecessary ;  their  lives  had 
come  together  as  twin  streams  meeting  in 
the  ocean  ;  but  now,  though  his  mind  was 
made  up,  though  he  had  taken  thought  for 
his  appearance,  and  though  he  had  dis- 
tinctly assured  himself  the  thing  must  and 
should   be  done,  he  felt   like  a   boy  who, 

47—2 
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having  a  favour  to  ask,  cannot  find  words 
to  express  himself. 

She  talked  on  for  them  both,  as  he 
turned  with  her  and  walked  by  her  side 
up  the  street  and  out  on  the  road  leading 
to  a  hamlet  where  she  was  going. 

'When  is  the  sling  to  be  left  off?'  she 
asked.  '  I  believe  you  are  keeping  it  on 
because  it  looks  interesting ;  it  certainly 
answered  yesterday.  Whose  dodge  was 
it — yours,  Mr.  Chard's,  or  your  brother's  ?' 

'  Certainly  not  mine.' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  surprised  by  the 
curtness  of  his  tone,  adding  quickly  : 

*  Well,  it  was  a  bold  stroke  of  genius, 
whoever  planned  it.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Scott  has  given  his  wife  and  the  girls  a 
sovereign  each  in  the  joy  of  his  heart.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  air  with 
which  he  presented  it ;  he'll  consider  them 
flush  of  money  for  ever.' 
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Charley  laughed,  hardly  knowing^  why. 

Then  it  struck  her  he  was  accompany- 
ing her  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  she 
said  : 

*  I  dare  say  you  ought  not  to  walk  far 
yet,  so  I  shall  say  "  Good-bye  "  for  the 
present.  I  shall  be  some  time  at  the 
joiner's.  You  know,  I  am  going  to  make 
my  veranda  much  deeper,  and  I  want  him 
to  understand  the  proportions  thoroughly. 
He's  a  happy-go-lucky  workman,  but  I 
employ  him  for  his  nice  little  wife's 
sake.' 

On  this  he  thought  he  saw  an  opening, 
and  spoke  accordingly. 

*  Going  to  build,  are  you  ?  But  surely 
you  don't  mean  to  live  here  always  T 

He  could  get  no  further. 

*  Why  not  ?'  she  cried.  '  Bestminster  is 
home  to  me  ;  besides,  it  is  a  conveniently 
safe  distance  from  my  sister  Alice.     I  am 
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very  fond  of  all  my  nephews  and  nieces, 
but  if  I  lived  near,  I  should  be  expected 
to  have  them  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
My  house  wouldn't  be  my  own.' 

Again  there  was  a  block.  He  gave  his 
moustache  a  final  twist  of  anxiety  as  she 
stood  still  to  say  good-bye. 

'  Poor  fellow  !'  she  said  ;  '  you  do  look 
poorly.  You  want  beef-tea  and  all  sorts 
of  good  things.  Shall  I  give  up  my 
errand  and  walk  back  with  you  ?' 

Her  face  was  soft  with  sympathy  and 
kindness ;  the  difficulty  of  speaking  out 
suddenly  disappeared. 

'  Mary,'  he  said  eagerly,  '  I  want  to  ask 
you  something,  and  am  afraid  to  offend 
you.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.' 

She  turned,  and  went  on,  walking  slowly 
towards  the  hamlet,  and  he  kept  pace 
with  her.     Her  head  was  bent  down,  and 
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he  could  not  see  her  face,  but  her  voice 
told  how  agitated  she  was  when  she 
presently  answered  : 

'  Because  of  all  these  silly  reports  ?' 

He  replied  truthfully  : 

*  Well,  partly ;  because  until  I  heard 
what  was  said,  I  did  not  realize  our  close 
companionship  naturally  inferred  a  close 
tie.' 

*  And  so  you  felt  bound  to  make  the 
sacrifice  ?' 

'  My  eyes  were  opened.  I  have  never 
cared  for  any  woman — except  my  wife — as 
I  have  always  cared  for  you.  I  have  ad- 
mired many  a  pretty  face,  and  enjoyed 
talking  to  many  a  nice  girl  since  my  wife 
died,  but  I  have  only  just  lately  realized 
her  death,  and  I  have  never  seriously 
thought  of  marrying  again  till  now.' 

'  I  am  too  old  for  you,'  she  said  ;  '  but  I 
am  sure  you  are  wise  to  think  of  marrying 
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again,  but  you  must  choose  some  girl  to 
whom  you  will  be  her  first  love.' 

'  That  is  my  look-out.  After  all,  you 
were  my  first  love.' 

'  Your  first  fancy — not  love.  No,  no  ; 
let  us  forget  this  talk,  and  scorn  to  notice 
what  Mrs.  Grundy  says.' 

*  Mary,  let  us  leave  the  past  alone  and 
begin  life  again  together.' 

'  Will  the  past  leave  us  alone  ?' 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice 
shook. 

'  It  was  a  happy  past,'  he  said  softly. 
'  I  guess  you  had  trouble,  too,  but  I  don't 
seek  to  know  it.  Only  let  each  of  us 
be  tender  to  each  other's  past,  and  help 
each  other  in  the  present.  Won't  you 
agree  to  this  ?' 

'  I  must  have  time  to  think,'  she  said. 

'  How  long  ? — till  we  get  back  to  town 
again  i^' 
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'  Till  to-morrow  or  next  day.  You  will 
not  tell  anyone  else,  Charley  ?' 

'  Not  till  you  allow  me.' 

Then  she  went  into  the  carpenter's 
cottage,  telling  him  to  go  home  ;  but  he 
waited  about  till  she  reappeared,  though 
she  was  more  than  an  hour. 

'  Oh,  Charley !'  she  cried,  with  her  usual 
sisterly,  reproachful  way,  '  you  look  like  a 
ghost  !  How  could  you  tire  yourself  out  ? 
I  told  you  to  go  home  !' 

*  I  shan't  obey  you  till  you  have  the 
legal  right  to  make  me.  Come,  Mary,  say 
it  shall  be  as  I  wish.  You'll  go  back  with 
me  to  India  when  my  leave's  up  ?  You'll 
see  I'll  outshine  even  Ambrose  as  a 
husband.' 

While  talking  to  the  carpenter,  there 
had  come  over  Mary — even  while  she  felt 
convinced  she  could  never  marry  Charley, 
nor  indeed  anyone — the  undesirability  of 
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Spending  money  over  a  house  she  might 
not  possibly  continue  to  live  in.  A  sense 
of  strangeness  towards  Bestminster  had 
crept  over  her — a  subtle  widening  of  her 
future  life  was  opening  before  her.  Yet 
she  considered  she  had  refused,  and  would 
continue  to  refuse,  to  change  her  present 
circumstances.  So  the  joiner  measured 
and  planned  and  drew  rough  sketches,  while 
she,  apparently  listening  and  suggesting, 
was  becoming  more  and  more  sure  that 
no  work  of  the  kind  should  be  undertaken. 

*  There,  now  we  understand  it,  miss,' 
said  the  man  at  last ;  *  and  I'll  put  it  in 
training  at  once.' 

*  I  must  have  a  few  words  with  Nancy/ 
she  replied,  inwardly  questioning  how  she 
should  decide,  conscious  that  on  that  de- 
cision much  more  depended  than  the 
extension  of  a  veranda,  and  anxious  to 
have  longer  time. 
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But  after  her  interview  with  her  old 
servant,  spun  out  though  it  was  with  talk 
about  the  children,  she  hardly  knew  how 
to  act  even  when  the  man  was  opening- 
the  gate  for  her  to  pass  out.  Just  as  she 
reached  the  road  she  found  words. 

'  Of  course,  we  can't  begin  anything  till 
my  roses  are  over,  you  know  !'  she  ex- 
claimed.    '  I  can't  sacrifice  my  banksias.' 

'  I  can  get  it  nearly  completed  at  home,' 
he  replied  ;  '  then  we  shall  soon  put  it  up 
when  you  are  ready.' 

At  that  moment  she  saw  Charley 
loitering  on  the  road,  and  then  she  said 
finally  : 

'  No,  don't  begin  anything  at  present. 
Keep  the  instructions  and  plans,  but — I 
may  make  a  change  in  them.  I'll  let  you 
know  further.' 

She  was  ashamed  of  the  dissimulation, 
and    then    scolded    Charley    as    he   joined 
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her.  But  when  he  took  up  his  plea 
again,  she  had  fainter  reasons,  fewer 
scruples. 

*  When  will  your  leave  be  up  ?'  she 
asked. 

He  had  still  nine  months — eight  clear 
before  he  need  start  for  India. 

Charley  talked  himself  into  the  belief 
that  with  her  his  life  would  be  once  more 
bright.  He  had  as  yet  no  ecstatic  thrills, 
no  passionate  craving  ;  his  heart  remained 
beating  evenly  as  usual ;  his  pulses  were 
under  perfect  control.  She  seemed  very 
pleasant  to  him — nothing  more.  It  did 
not  enter  into  his  head,  when  he  took  her 
home  through  her  garden  and  bade  her 
good-bye  in  the  empty  room,  that,  as  a 
lover,  he  might  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
insist  on  a  sweeter  good-bye  than  a  mere 
shake  of  the  hand. 

*  Remember,'  she  repeated,    letting   her 
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hand  remain  in  his — '  remember,  there  is 
no  engagement,  no  promise  between  us  at 
present.  We  are  to  go  on  as  usual.  No 
one  is  to  suppose  there  is  any  understand- 
ing between  us — indeed,  there  is  none. 
You  are  free,  and  I  am  free.  By-and-by 
we  shall  see.     You  agree  to  this  ?' 

'  I  agree  to  say  nothing  at  present,'  he 
replied  ;  '  but,  all  the  same,  I  consider  my- 
self engaged  to  you,  whether  you  may 
consider  yourself  engaged  to  me  or  not ; 
and,  like  the  suppliant  to  the  unjust  judge, 
I  shall  weary  you  with  my  importunity 
until  you  take  pity  upon  me — you  under- 
stand ?' 

As  he  entered  the  Vicar's  study,  Mr. 
Chard  seated  himself  at  his  harmonium, 
and  played  the  opening  bars  of  the 
*  Wedding  March.' 

*  Is  that  the  correct  thing  ?'  he  asked. 

*  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  mention,'  laughed 
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Charley  ;  '  but  you  shall  know  in  time — 
before  anyone,  old  fellow.' 

Yet,  while  nothing  was  said  on  either 
side,  there  was  a  feeling  amongst  the  im- 
mediate friends  that  there  was  something 
unusual  going  on.  Annie's  and  Jane's  eyes 
fixedly  regarded  the  couple  when  they 
were  together,  and  they  compared  notes 
in  private  on  their  looks  and  words. 
Ambrose  no  longer  interfered  to  escort 
Mary  home  when  she  spent  the  evening 
at  his  house,  nor  had  he  again  said  any- 
thing to  his  brother  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  since  that  night  at  the  Vicarage, 
feeling  instinctively  further  interference  was 
not  necessary  ;  and  the  Vicar,  judging  from 
a  certain  little  circumstance  all  was  going 
right,  also  forbore  to  put  any  question. 

Soon  after  the  election  Charley  had 
given  an  afternoon  party  at  his  cottage. 
It  was    a   large    gathering,  consisting    not 
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only  of  his  Bestminster  friends,  but  of  the 
many  acquaintances  he  had  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  did  the  thing  in  style, 
providing  many  amusements,  such  as  lawn- 
tennis,  Aunt  Sally,  shooting  at  a  mark, 
merry-go-rounds,  Punch  and  Judy  im- 
ported from  the  county  town,  and  a  good 
band  from  the  neighbouring  fashionable 
watering-place.  The  refreshments  were  of 
a  sumptuousness  hitherto  unknown  to  Best- 
minster, and  the  weather  was  perfect.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day,  the  Scott  girls  told 
their  uncle  they  were  sure  Mary  was  not 
intending  to  be  present. 

*  What  makes  you  think  so  ?'  he  had 
asked. 

And  they  had  said  she  had  offered  to 
lend  their  mother  her  pony  carriage,  and 
refused  to  say  plainly  why  she  would  not 
require  it  for  herself. 

The   girls  rubbed   their  hands    as    they 
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saw  him  directly  after  hearing  this  stride 
rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  Miss 
Latimer's,  the  elder  girl  betting  the  younger 
three  pennyworth  of  chocolate  that  he 
would  make  her  go. 

Charley  found  her  at  work  in  her  shady 
drawing-room,  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
pretty  things.  He  went  to  the  point  at 
once  : 

'  I  hear  you  are  going  to  lend  your 
carriage  to  Ann  this  afternoon.  How  do 
you  propose  to  come  out  ?' 

She  laughed  and  coloured  as  she  replied : 

'  Dear  me  !  Am  I  expected  to  answer 
on  oath  ?' 

He  seated  himself  beside  her,  took  the 
work  from  her  hands,  and  continued 
gravely  : 

'  I  want  you  to  promise  me  faithfully 
that  you  will  come.  I  believe  you  are 
going  to  shirk  it.' 
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'  I  have  a  headache  ;  I  am  tired  ;  I  will 
stroll  up  later  ;'  then,  with  an  attempt  at 
impatience,  she  added  :  '  Mrs.  Grundy  will 
be  there  in  force.' 

'Ah!'  he  said,  'just  what  I  thought. 
You  are  ashamed  of  me,  and  afraid  of  what 
someone  may  say.' 

'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  you  ;  but  1  hate 
beino^  talked  about.' 

'  So  you  would  rather  not  come  ?' 

'  I  don't  see  the  use  of  my  coming;  there 
will  be  heaps  without  me.' 

'  Please  to  listen  to  me,'  he  said,  still 
gravely.  '  If  you  do  not  promise  to  drive 
up — with  Ann,  early  too — I  shall  just 
leave  the  whole  thing  to  itself,  and  come 
and  fetch  you  ;  further,  I  shall  explain  my 
absence  truthfully.' 

'  It  would  be  very  absurd  of  you.' 

She  was  laughing  nervously  ;  his  gravity 
rather  awed   her  ;    he  was   no  longer  her 
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schoolboy  friend,  but  a  man  determined  to 
assert  himself. 

*  It  would  be  wrong  and  faithless  of  you 
to  make  me  do  it,'  he  said.  '  You  are  not 
ill ;  you  never  looked  better  in  your  life. 
You  are  therefore  acting  like  a  spoiled 
child.' 

*  Charley,  you  assume  a  position  you 
don't  possess.  I'll  promise  to  go  if  you'll 
treat  me  as — as  you'd  treat  Miss  Brown, 
for  instance.  I  confess  I  am  afraid  you 
may  think  it  necessary  to  be  attentive  to 
me,  and  then ' 

'  As  I  treat  Miss  Brown  !'  he  echoed, 
with  a  sudden  sparkle  of  mischief.  '  I 
have  known  Miss  Brown  as  long  as  I've 
known  myself — she  was,  in  fact,  my  god- 
mother— and  when  we  first  meet  and  part ' 
— he  bent  forward  and  kissed  her  cheek 
lightly — *I  always  treat  Miss  Brown  to  a 
kiss.' 
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She  pushed  her  chair  swiftly  back, 
covered  her  burning  face  with  her  hands, 
and  then  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Oh,  Charley,'  she  cried,  '  you  are  no 
more  in  love  with  me  than  I  am  with 
you  !' 

During  many  a  long  winter's  evening, 
during  many  a  long  watch  in  her  mother's 
sick-room,  had  not  the  memory  of  a  lover's 
kisses  been  with  her  ?  had  not  a  lover's 
lingering  eyes  pierced  the  grave  and  met 
hers  in  happy  dreams,  annihilating  space 
and  time  ?  Was  she  to  be  cozened  by 
sham  sweets  now  ? 

He  drew  back  pained.  Was  he  not 
offering  the  best  he  had  to  offer  ? 

*  Never  mind  what  I  said  !'  she  cried 
quickly,  ashamed  of  the  words.  '  Come, 
I'll  walk  with  you  through  the  garden, 
and  then  I  must  look  out  my  best  bib  and 
tucker.' 

48—2 
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As  they  went  she  picked  a  h"ttle  button- 
hole and  gave  It  him,  and  as  she  pinned  it 
in  his  coat  he  took  her  by  the  waist.  She 
freed  herself  violendy. 

'  I  w^on't  come  !'  she  cried. 

'  You  know  the  penalty,'  he  answered  ; 
*  and  if  I  have  to  fetch  you,  and  you  refuse 
to  come  still,  I'll  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  here.' 

Then  he  raised  his  hat  and  walked  away, 
shaking  his  head  at  his  own  thoughts  as  he 
started  off  for  home.  He  knew  he  had 
failed  In  trying  to  be  lover-like  ;  he  knew 
that  as  he  kissed  Miss  Brown,  so  he  had 
kissed  the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife. 

Mary  was  at  the  garden-party,  and,  by  a 
curious  freak,  had  taken  pains  to  make 
herself  conspicuous  as  the  best-dressed 
woman  there.  There  were  plenty  of 
pretty  girls,  but  she  shone  pre-eminent 
amone  them. 
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'  That  woman  '11  never  wear  out !'  Mr. 
Chivers  had  said  savagely  to  Ambrose,  as 
the  two  watched  her  with  all  the  men 
round  her,  particularly  Marmaduke,  who, 
unable  to  resist  her  fascinations,  followed 
her  like  a  shadow.  '  I  vow  she  looks 
younger  as  she  grows  older  !' 

Then  a  servant  had  asked  Charley  for 
some  directions,  and  he,  being  engaged  in 
a  game,  had  asked  the  Vicar  to  see  what 
Miss  Latimer  wished.  She  was  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions. 

Mary  had  shown  no  backwardness.  She 
had  decided  and  ordered  as  if  she  felt  it  to 
be  her  place  so  to  do,  and  in  the  dance 
that  concluded  the  entertainment  she  had 
led  it  off  with  the  entertainer.  She  knew 
she  thus  riveted  the  links  binding  her  to 
Charley ;  but  he  took  her  kindness  to  be 
mere  reparation  for  her  apparent  disin- 
clination  to   have   her  name  coupled  with 
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his,  while  to  the  Vicar  it  was  a  sure  fore- 
runner of  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween them. 

Mr.  Chivers  sent  out  invitations  to  a 
grand  ball,  to  which  all  his  constituents, 
irrespective  of  rank,  were  bidden  ;  but 
there  was  no  invitation  for  Miss  Latimer. 

*  Leaving  her  out  is  paying  her  a  real 
compliment  !'  Charley  exclaimed.  '  Surely, 
Ann,  you  won't  let  Annie  go  and  dance 
with  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  ?' 

'  We  don't  consider  Annie  altogether  out 
yet,'  Ambrose  said.  '  A  public  ball  is  always 
looked  upon  as  correct  after  a  return.  We 
meet  to  congratulate  each  other,  and  all 
classes  understand  perfectly  it  is  not  a 
question  of  free-and-easy  equality.  You'll 
enjoy  it  greatly,  Charles.' 

'  Not  if  I  know  it,'  he  replied. 

But  when  Mary  received  an  invitation, 
brought    to    her    by    Marmaduke    Chivers 
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himself,  with  a  polite  entreaty  that  she 
would  not  refuse,  and  Mary,  who  was 
of  course  quite  ignorant  of  the  righteous 
horror  with  which  she  was  regarded, 
readily  accepted,  Charley  changed  his 
mind,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
being  present  also,  though  it  would  ma- 
terially shorten  his  stay  in  London,  where 
he  was  going  to  meet  the  Cartwrights,  who 
were  home  on  leave. 

'  On  my  return,'  he  said  to  Miss  Latimer, 
as  he  bade  her  good-bye,  '  I  shall  stand  no 
more  nonsense.' 

*  Ah,  I  always  thought  you  were  only  in 
fun,'  she  replied,  wilfully  misinterpreting 
his  meaning,  '  so  I  shall  go  on  with  my 
veranda.' 

'  If  you  don't  know  how  else  to  throw 
away  your  money,  do ;  but  you  won't  be  here 
to  enjoy  it  next  summer,  so  pray  consider 
before  you  do  anything  so  unnecessary.' 
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'  Not  be  here  next  summer  ?'  she  re- 
peated with  a  sober  tone,  as  she  looked 
round  the  pretty  room  with  its  long-famih'ar 
furniture  ;  '  how  dreadful  it  sounds  !' 

There  was  no  lover-like  leave-taking. 
He  had  got  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
marrying  again  ;  but  every  time  he  felt 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  courting 
something  checked  him  ;  some  feeling  he 
could  not  overcome  held  him  back  from 
taking  advantage  of  it.  When  a  third 
person  broke  in  upon  their  tete-a-tete  he 
felt  it  a  relief ;  the  old  easy  intercourse  so 
enjoyable  had  gone  ;  friendship  and  love 
had  quarrelled,  as  it  were,  and  neither 
flourished.  Yet  when  he  was  away  from 
her,  he  took  himself  to  task  for  his  cold- 
ness, flattering  himself  all  would  be  right 
when  once  they  were  married.  He  wrote 
to  her  daily,  telling  her  every  little  event  of 
the  day  :  of  his  friends  the  Cartwrights  and 
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their  approval  of  his  engagement,  of  certain 
things  he  was  ordering  for  the  adornment 
of  their  mutual  home  in  India — letters  that 
showed  she  was  constantly  in  his  mind,  yet 
letters  that  might  have  been  read  by  all 
the  world ;  and  Mary  was  disappointed. 
She,  too,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  ; 
she,  too,  supposed  all  would  be  right  when 
once  they  were  married.  She  was  not  in 
love  with  him  ;  but  she  supposed  she 
would  be  in  time,  and  yet  while  she  pro- 
fessed no  love,  and  her  return  letters  were 
as  calm  as  his  own,  she  resented  his  calm- 
ness. Had  he  used  one  little  tender,  silly 
word  she  would  have  been  satisfied  ;  but 
his  long  communications,  chit-chatt}', 
amusing  as  they  were,  fell  short  for  want 
of  what  he  could  not  give.  She  had  no 
right  to  require  from  him  more  than  he 
got  from  her  ;  she  called  herself  unreason- 
able ;   but   she  was  none  the  less   restless 
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and  disappointed,  and  it  was  often  with 
her  just  a  toss-up  whether  she  ought  to  let 
the  engagement  continue. 

Charley  ran   up  against  Mr.  Smith  one 
day  in  St.  James's  Street.     The  little  man 
was  very  elaborately  dressed,  and  had  had 
many  civilities  from  old   Indian  friends,  he 
said  :  but  he  found   London  very  dull,  and 
the  women  were   not   nearly  so   handsome 
as   they  were   in   his  youth.      He  had  had 
a  good   dish   of    mulligatawny   at   the  old 
club  ;    but    the    men    seemed   all    to    have 
become  teetotalers.    The  race  he  considered 
to  be  degenerating  ;   hot  rooms  and  luxury 
were  ruining  the  men  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  as  for  the  climate,  he   hadn't  felt  fresh 
since    he    left    the     Himalayas.       He    ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  on  hearing  of  Charley's 
intended  marriage,  and  was  much  interested 
in   the   young   lady  ;   then    he   said,  with  a 
sigh,   he,  too,  had  been  looking  about  for 
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a  wife  ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  him,  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  ^o  back  to  India 
as  soon  as  he  could. 

He  tried  to  induce  Major  Scott  to  go 
with  him  to  Paris. 

*  They  tell  me  I  mustn't  leave  Europe 
till  I've  seen  Paris/  he  said,  '  so  I'm  going, 
and  if  you'll  come  too,  and  do  the  parley- 
vooing, I'll  frank  you.  Oh,  don't  thank  me  ; 
I've  got  nothing  to  buy  for  myself;  I'd  like 
to  do  you  a  kindness  and  myself  at  the 
same  time.' 

But  there  was  the  ball  cominor  on,  at 
which  Charley  resolved  to  be  present  as 
an  engaged  man,  and  besides  that,  Mr. 
Smith's  companionship,  with  its  constant 
reminders  of  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life, 
was  very  trying,  so  Charley  declined  the 
invitation,  explaining  as  sufficient  reason 
his  promise  to  be  present  at  the  election 
ball  with  Ynsjiancde. 
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Miss  Latimer  spent  the  evening  before 
his  return  alone  with  the  few  rehcs  she 
possessed  of  her  former  happiness.  She 
had  it  on  her  mind  it  would  be  as  w^ell  to 
be  entirely  off  with  the  old  love  before  she 
was  on  with  the  new  ;  for  she  felt  assured 
that  on  Charley's  return  he  would  stand 
no  further  vacillation  :  their  engagement 
would  have  to  be  given  out  or  given  up. 
She  had  declared  there  was  no  engage- 
ment already  existing ;  but  she  knew 
things  had  gone  too  far  for  that  ;  he  had 
expressly  said  he  considered  himselt  en- 
gaged to  her,  and  while  she  protested  she 
had  tacitly  consented. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  him  to  refuse  yet 
again  to  stand  before  their  little  world  as 
his  promised  wife  when  all  that  little  world 
were  expectant,  unless,  indeed,  she  felt  it 
was  best  to  exert  herself  to  convince  him 
their  marriaee   was   undesirable.      Was   it 
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undesirable  ?  This  was  the  question  she 
had  set  herself  to  answer  honestly  before 
she  met  him  again  ;  and  to  help  her  to 
resolve  honestly  she  had  shut  herself  up 
in  her  bedroom  and  brought  out  some 
hidden  treasures,  that  the  dead  past  might 
help  her  to  consider  the  living  present  and 
future.  Here  before  her  was  the  little 
bundle  of  letters  she  knew  by  heart, 
crumpled  and  worn  by  often  handling, 
the  ink  faint,  the  paper  discoloured.  They 
had  been  wet  with  her  tears,  warmed  with 
her  kisses — the  secret  solaces  during  many 
a  weary  vigil  in  her  mother's  room — the 
inward  joy  during  many  a  patient  year. 
The  hand  that  penned,  the  thoughts  that 
guided,  the  love  that  glowed  in  them  and 
gave  them  eternal  fervour,  had  gone 
beyond  her  ken  ;  but  her  heart  could  still 
quicken,  her  eyes  sparkle,  and  her  face 
flush,  as  she  held  them  once  more  to  her 
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lips,  and  lived  once  more  in  their  warmth. 
The  dead  past,  was  it  ? 

'  No,'  she  said  to  herself,  clasping  the 
little  bundle  tight,  '  it  is  not  dead  —  not 
vanished  !  How  can  I  try  to  cheat  myself 
into  that  belief?' 

She  had  placed  a  box  of  matches  on  the 
little  table  by  her  side  as  she  sat  by  the 
empty  grate,  meaning  to  burn  her  letters, 
and  she  knew  if  she  did  so  there  would  be 
no  further  hesitation  ;  her  ships  once  burnt 
behind  her,  she  would  go  forward  and  do 
her  best  to  begin  life  again  and  make 
Charley  happy,  even  if  she  did  not  succeed 
in  securing  her  own  happiness.  She  would 
not  be  disloyal  ;  she  had  not  been  disloyal ! 
Charley  must  have  guessed  she  had  a  story 
when  he  said  they  could  both  agree  to  bury 
their  past,  and  showed  he  preferred  to  be 
told  nothing.  He  pretended  no  passionate 
affection  for  her,  and  expected  none  from 
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her.  If  he  were  content,  why  need  she 
object  ?  A  happy  home  was  offered  her  ; 
the  calm  attachment  of  a  good  man  w^as 
hers.  She  had  known  him  from  his  child- 
hood :  he  had  no  shadows  on  his  career  ; 
he  was  distinoruished  and  successful  in  his 
profession — a  very  unlikely  man  to  be  un- 
kind to  her,  or  to  weary  of  her.  With 
him  she  would  get  out  of  the  dull  monotony 
of  Bestminster  to  visit  new  scenes  under 
new  skies,  in  a  position  which,  in  her  most 
ambitious  girlish  dreams,  would  have  satis- 
fied her. 

She  had  said  she  was  too  old  for  him  ; 
but  she  knew  she  was  handsome  enough 
not  to  show  her  seniority.  He  could  not 
complain  of  her  age,  for  he  himself  looked 
much  older  ;  already  his  hair  was  thinned, 
and  in  the  bright  brown  a  few  white  hairs 
already  mingled.  Honestly  she  could 
feel  satisfied   that  he  in  marrvinof  her  was 
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making  no  sacrifice  ;  but  there  was  the 
'but' — could  any  marriage  be  right  that  had 
no  stronger  basis  than  calm  friendship  ? 
Mrs.  Malaprop  had  said  it  was  best  to 
begin  with  a  little  aversion  ;  possibly  even 
aversion  was  better  than  mere  complai- 
sance, inasmuch  as,  being  a  stronger  feel- 
ing, its  reaction  would  be  strong  also. 
Might  not  aversion  arise  when  it  was  too 
late  and  complaisance  vanish  ? 

Thus  she  thought,  and  analyzed  her 
thoughts  and  strove  to  see  clearly,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  dead  came  ever  uppermost  to 
claim  the  first  place,  the  first  consideration. 
She  struck  a  match,  and  untied  the  string 
that  bound  the  little  bundle.  The  enve- 
lopes should  be  burnt  first  ;  the  chaos  of 
her  mind  would  possibly  take  shape  the 
while  ;  but  as  the  envelopes  were  con- 
sumed her  eyes  fell  here  and  there  on 
passages    of    the    uncovered    letters,    and 
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took  her  back  to  all  the  hopes  and  happi- 
ness they  so  forcibly  and  fervently  ex- 
pressed. Here  was  love  worth  the  name — 
heart-felt,  sympathetic,  unselfishly  selfish — 
tender  as  a  woman's,  yet  strong  with  manly 
strength  and  power.  She  trembled  as  she 
read  them  ;  she  had  thought  she  had  them 
by  heart ;  but  a  new  meaning,  a  new  beauty 
struck  her  as  she  perused  the  written  words 
again  ;  and  then  she  rose  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  stopping  now  and 
again  at  the  open  window,  and  looking  out 
over  the  flowers  and  familiar  scene  with- 
out noticing  anything. 

A  telegram  was  brought  her  as  she 
remained  in  undecided  thought,  and  as 
she  read  it  everything  became  clear  to 
her.      It  was  from  Charley,  thus  : 

*  Can't    leave    London    on    account    of 
business   at   India   Office  till    late   to-mor- 
voL.  III.  49 
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row.     Sure  to  be  in  time  to  go   with  you 
to  ball.' 

Why  didn't  he  telegraph  to  his  brother  ? 
The  telegraph  clerk,  who  was  closely  re- 
lated to  half  the  town,  would  be  sure  to 
wonder,  and  put  his  own  construction  upon 
it,  and  talk  it  over  with  his  friends.  Here 
was  a  greater  reason  why  it  was  too  late 
for  her  to  draw  back.  Charley  felt  sure 
of  her.  Well,  had  she  not  allowed  him 
to  suppose  she  would  ultimately  consent  ? 
He  at  least  was  constant  to  friendship. 
Life  would  seem  very  gloomy  when  he 
had  gone,  if  she  let  him  go  alone.  It  was 
too  late,  surely!  Hers  was  not  the  hand 
that  must  wound  him,  even  if  it  were 
merely  his  vanity,  and  not  his  heart,  that 
would  be  wounded  by  her  refusal  at  the 
last  moment.     Too  late  ! 

She  took  up  the  letters,  the  faded  flowers. 
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the  few  little  things  she  had  accepted  from 
her  lost  lover,  kissed  them  solemnly  for  the 
last  time,  and  prepared  to  destroy  them. 
Then  a  better  plan  struck  her.  Why  destroy 
them,  so  long  as  she  ceased  to  keep  them 
about  her  ?  Surely  that  smaller  sacrifice 
would  be  sufficient  ?  So  she  made  them 
into  a  little  packet,  tied  it  with  black  ribbon, 
and  determined  to  pack  it  in  a  box  with  her 
mother's  papers — things  that  need  never 
be  opened,  but  were  too  precious  to  be 
parted  with.  The  box  should  go,  with  other 
family  packages,  into  safe  keeping  when 
she  gave  up  her  home.  Years  hence,  per- 
haps, her  executors  would  look  them  over, 
and  tear  them  up  as  uninteresting  rubbish. 
By  then  she  would  be  beyond  earthly 
sorrow.  So  she  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
and  next  day  prepared  an  evening  toilette 
that  would  make  Charley  at  least  proud 
of  his  choice. 

49—2 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    LADY    OF    THE    TRAIN. 

Major  Scott  arrived  at  Waterloo  Station 
rather  too  soon  for  his  train,  but  as  it  was 
already  drawn  up  to  the  platform,  he  took 
his  seat  in  a  smoking-carriage,  bought  an 
Era,  and  amused  himself  for  the  few 
minutes  of  waiting  by  watching  the 
bustling  passengers — the  flurried  unpro- 
tected women  ;  the  fussy,  domineering 
fathers  of  families  ;  the  calm,  silent  young 
men  without  encumbrances  ;  the  stolid 
patience  of  the  servants  ;  and  the  dignity 
and  superiority  of  the  guards.     With  the 
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experience  of  an  old  traveller,  he  filled  the 
opposite  seat  by  the  door  with  his  rug, 
umbrella,  and  stick,  and  placed  his  top-hat 
thereon,  so  that  to  a  casual  observer  the 
place  would  be  supposed  to  have  a  living 
occupant,  and  fresh  comers-in  would  go 
straight  forward  to  other  seats,  thereby 
leaving  his  long  legs  sufficient  room. 

Almost  at  the  last  moment  there  came 
forward  a  little  group  of  three  ladies,  of 
which  the  evident  leader  was  tall,  gaunt, 
over-dressed,  and  elderly.  She  spoke  in  a 
loud,  assured  manner  that  attracted  every- 
one's attention,  and  treated  the  porter  in 
attendance  with  supreme  disdain. 

'  Don't  answer  me,  young  man !'  she  was 
saying,  as  he  put  down  a  large  trunk  marked 
with  a  very  large  and  aggressive  '  S.'  'I 
should  like  to  see  the  station-master.  I 
wish  a  private  carriage.  I  am  not  going 
to  travel  with  anybody  and  everybody.      I 
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should  have  engaged  one  ?  Why,  am  I 
to  suppose  a  rich  company  like  yours 
should  be  short  of  engaged  carriages  ? 
Where  is  the  station-master  ?' 

The  porter  pointed  down  the  platform, 
where  she  would  find  him  in  his  office. 

'  Do  you  suppose  /  should  think  of  going 
to  him  ?'  was  her  scornful  reply. 

Here  the  guard  bustled  up,  bade  the 
porter  look  sharp  with  his  trunk,  and 
called  to  the  ladies  to  follow  him  to  a 
carriage  quickly. 

Charley  laughed  as  he  watched  the  little 
scene. 

'  A  Mrs.  Smith — a  very  rich  Mrs.  Smith!' 
he  said  to  himself ;  and  then  he  all  at  once 
remembered  the  Mr.  Smith  who  had  asked 
him  to  go  with  him  to  Paris  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  wondered  how  the  little  man  had 
made  his  way. 

Still  watching  the  group,  and  idly  specu- 
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lating  about  it,  he  saw  how  the  tall  lady  at 
last  impressed  the  guard  with  her  import- 
ance so  much  that  he  put  up  his  hand  and 
stayed  the  departure  of  the  train  for  a  few 
moments  while  an  empty  carriage  was  pro- 
cured. Beside  the  formidable  matron  stood, 
with  her  back  to  the  train,  a  figure  so 
graceful,  and  so  simply  yet  stylishly 
dressed,  that  he  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing whether  her  face  was  in  keeping,  and 
wishing  his  curiosity  could  be  satisfied. 
The  third  woman  was  evidently  a  servant, 
and  as  the  CO. — as  Charley  dubbed  the 
head  of  the  party — hectored  and  ordered, 
she  kept  glancing  meaningly  at  the  younger 
lady,  as  if  they  two  were  of  one  mind  about 
her. 

As  they  turned  away  to  enter  the  train, 
he  saw  for  an  instant  the  face  he  had 
desired  to  see,  and  with  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger  he  looked  once  more  on  his  wife, 
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not  seeing  in  the  full  maturity  of  the 
beautiful  woman  the  smallest  trace  of  the 
willowy  girl  he  had  parted  from  on  that 
sad  day  at  Moradabad.  Nevertheless,  the 
admiration  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart 
when  first  he  had  met  Janie  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  English  bloom  at  Allahabad 
started  up  now  at  sight  of  this  unknown 
companion  of  a  vulgar-looking  Mrs.  S.  He 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
watched  the  three  get  into  a  carriage  some 
way  down  the  train.  He  noted  how  a 
wonderful  softness  spread  itself  over  the 
hard  face  of  the  elder  ladv  as  she  bade  her 
young  friend  enter  first,  and  the  lips  that 
were  lately  so  defiant  seemed  to  be  utter- 
ing tender  words  when  the  other  would 
have  had  her  precede  her.  Then  he  threw 
himself  back  in  his  seat,  and  opened  the 
Era ;  hut  news  had  no  interest  for  him  : 
the  fair   beautiful  face  and  graceful  figure 
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Stood  in  front  ot  the  printed  sheet,  and 
bade  him  attend  to  her.  He  read  a  wnole 
column  ana  didn't  take  in  its  meaning. 
Who  was  Mrs.  S.,  and  what  was  that  girl 
to  her  1  No  relation,  he  was  certain  ;  that 
gaunt  angular  frame  in  its  grand  silks  and 
aggressive  adornments  could  never  be  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  that  perfect 
symmetry  and  exquisite  refinement.  And 
here  he  pulled  his  thoughts  up  and  fixed 
them  upon  Mary — the  future  wife  to  whom 
he  was  travelling ;  but  the  future  wife 
refused  to  possess  them  ;  her  image  re- 
treated almost  as  soon  as  it  was  called, 
and  gave  place  again  to  the  tall,  well-poised 
form,  the  sweet  grave  face,  and  the  inde- 
scribable charm  of  the  stranger  he  had 
seen  but  for  a  moment. 

'  If  she  had  looked  at  me,  I  might  think 
she  had  bewitched  me,'  he  said  to  himself. 
'  I  expect  she  has  a  story  ;  the  face  is  too 
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grave  for  such  a  young  woman.  How 
glorious  it  must  be  when  lighted  up  with 
animation  and  fun !  I  expect  she  was 
smiling  at  that  prim  maid  when  the  old 
lady  was  scolding  ;  I  wish  I'd  seen  her 
then.' 

He  went  over  every  item  of  her  dress  : 
the  soft  pale  stuff  that  fell  so  gracefully, 
the  well-fitting  boots  and  gloves,  the  dainty 
linen  collar,  and  the  coils  of  bright  hair 
under  the  modest  hat — hair  with  the  glitter 
of  gold  or  sunshine  amidst  its  various 
chestnut  shades.  Janie's  hair  had  just 
that  glint,  he  remembered,  and  he  opened 
a  little  locket  that  hung  on  his  watch-chain, 
containing  a  tiny  plait  of  his  lost  wife's 
hair,  which  he  had  cut  off  the  day  they 
became  engaged.  Yes,  it  was  just  the  same 
as  the  stranger's  :  there  were  the  shades 
of  chestnut ;  there  was  the  golden  glint  of 
sunshine.      He  had  never  seen  its  equal  till 
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now.  He  kissed  it  as  he  closed  the  locket, 
and  wondered  whether  Mary  would  re- 
quire hers  to  be  substituted  for  Janie's, 
and  whether  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to 
object  if  she  should.  He  mocked  at  what 
he  called  his  sudden  craze,  and  went  over 
his  accounts  by  way  of  steadying  his  mind  ; 
but  whenever  the  train  stopped  he  was  on 
the  look-out  for  some  movement  of  his 
fellow-passengers,  though  he  was  not  re- 
warded by  any  outward  sign  till  they 
reached  Basingstoke.  Then  he  saw  the 
prim  maid  enter  the  refreshment- room,  and 
reappear  followed  by  a  waiter  carrying  tea  ; 
then  there  was  an  altercation  at  the  car- 
riage-door, another  waiter  was  fetched,  the 
guard  and  the  porter  took  part  in  the  dis- 
pute, and  he  had  the  curiosity  to  question 
the  guard  as  the  latter  came  by  afterwards. 
*  She's  a  rum  old  girl.  Major  !'  was  the 
answer,   Charley  being  by  that   time  well 
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known  on  the  line.  '  She  want  to  carry 
the  tea-things  on  with  her  —  says  she 
always  do  in  India — and  she'll  give  'em 
up  at  the  next  station.  She  won't  under- 
stand we  ain't  Indians!  The  young  miss 
with  her  made  it  all  right  by  popping 
'arf  a  crownd  into  the  waiter's  'and,  and 
they're  taking  the  slop  on  with  'em.  No, 
I  didn't  'ear  where  they're  going,  sir.' 

'Anglo-Indians!  I  wonder  that  hadn't 
struck  me  I'  said  Charley  to  himself  as  the 
train  went  on.  '  That  old  lady  is  just  the 
type  of  the  worst  sort  of  them — dictatorial 
and  boastful.  But  that  girl  can  never 
have  been  to  India  ;  she'd  never  have 
kept  that  delicate  skin  and  sweet  un- 
conscious grace.  How  the  fellows  would 
spoil  such  a  creature  !' 

This  was  not  at  all  a  creditable  frame  of 
mind  for  an  engaged  man,  he  presently  told 
himself;    indeed,   his   mind    had   taken   an 
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unusual  twist,  for  it  was  generally  very  far 
from  idle.  He  went  off  to  sleep  by-and- 
by,  and  slept  till  the  train  reached  Best- 
minster,  when,  seeing  Mr.  Chard  waiting 
for  him,  he  forgot  everything  but  the  satis- 
faction of  his  unexpected  presence,  and, 
jumping  out,  he  linked  his  arm  in  his 
friend's,  and,  hastily  calling  to  the  porter 
to  see  his  portmanteau  sent  on,  set  off  at 
a  brisk  pace  through  the  soft  summer 
gloaming,  listening  to  the  family  news, 
and  rejoicing  in  his  return  to  the  fresh  air 
and  familiar  scenes. 

'  But  where  are  the  boys  ?'  he  inquired  ; 
*  it's  queer  to  see  you  alone.' 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  Vicar's  eyes 
as  he  told  him  they  had  been  guilty  of  petty 
larceny,  and  were  undergoing  punishment. 

*  Petty  larceny  ?'  Charley  echoed. 

The  Vicar  said  they  might  tell  their  own 
story,  adding  : 
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'  If  you  can  help  me  to  take  them  back 
into  favour  at  once,  pray  do  ;  I  feel  the 
punishment  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
do.' 

It  had  been  arranged  Major  Scott  should 
stay  at  the  Vicarage  over  the  ball  ;  and  on 
his  way  there,  in  passing  Mary's  house,  he 
left  a  little  note,  accompanied  by  a  hand- 
some necklace  he  had  bought  in  London, 
which  he  asked  her  to  wear  that  night  as  a 
sign  that  he  might  speak  of  their  engage- 
ment to  his  family. 

As  they  came  away  from  the  house  the 
Vicar  looked  searchingly  at  his  companion, 
and  Charley  understood  him. 

'  I  think  I  may  speak  out  to  you,'  he 
said.  '  I  expect  she  will  make  up  her 
mind  to-night.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
second  venture,  you  see.  Of  course,  you 
have  known  something  of  the  sort  has 
been  going  on  ?' 
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'  You  are  lucky  in  all  things,  and  you 
deserve  your  luck,'  was  the  Vicar's  only 
comment. 

*  Lucky  !'  Charley  repeated  bitterly,  and 
then  they  entered  the  Vicarage. 

In  the  large  dusky  dining-room  Toompy 
and  Toompty  were  seated  in  their  favourite 
position  side  by  side,  sucking  their  thumbs, 
and  holding  each  other  by  the  ear,  their 
sturdy  legs  dangling  half-way  to  the  floor, 
their  round  faces  solemn  with  sorrow.  They 
remained  seated  when  their  father  and  his 
guest  entered  the  room,  and  the  Vicar 
lighted  the  gas  and  rang  for  dinner  before 
he  noticed  them  ;  then  he  said  : 

'  Come  and  say  you  are  glad  to  see  Uncle 
Charley,  boys.' 

He  had  been  adopted  as  their  uncle  long 
ago. 

In  obedience,  they  slipped  off  the  bench, 
having  taken  to  the   bench    used    by   the 
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servants  at  prayers  as  a  sign  of  their  sense 
of  present  inferiority,  and  stood  before  the 
Major,  but  without  offering  any  salutation. 

*  Well !'  Charley  said  cheerfully,  '  what's 
amiss  ?  I  expected  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
and  dreaded  lest  my  new  coat  should  be 
torn  to  pieces.     Why,  what's  up,  eh  ?' 

Then  one  boy  nudged  the  other,  and  at 
last  Toompy  spoke. 

'We're  guilty  of  petty  larceny,'  he  said. 
'  Cook  says  so.' 

Then  both  pair  of  round  eyes  watched 
anxiously  to  see  the  effect. 

Charley  sat  down  and  drew  them  to  his 
side. 

'  Tell  me  what's  happened,'  he  said. 
'  Perhaps  cook  doesn't  understand  law  as 
well  as  I  do.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Toompty  ;  '  you  are 
brother  to  a  lawyer,  and  cook's  only  got  a 
cousin    who    isn't    quite    a   lawyer.       He's 
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Aunt  Ann's  shoe-boy  and  sweeps  the 
office  —  that's  all.  Shall  we  tell  him, 
Toompy  ?' 

'Yes/  Toompy  answered;  'and  we'd 
better  begin  at  the  beginning ;  for,  you 
know,  when  we  began  at  the  end  to  Cousin 
Annie,  she  laughed  till  tears  came,  and 
though  she  said  it  was  a  cold  in  her  head, 
I  know  it  wasn't  ;  for  this  morning  I 
watched  to  see  if  she'd  blow  her  nose  or 
tishaw,  and  she  didn't.' 

The  Vicar  turned  to  the  window  and 
busied  himself  with  the  blinds. 

'  We  had  tuppence  yesterday,'  Toompy 
added,  '  to  buy  a  birthday  present ' 

Toompty  interrupted  impatiently. 

•  That  isn't  it  !'  he  cried.  *  Begin  at  the 
beginning ;  it  sounds  more  like  a  book. 
You  know  we  said  we'd  begin  so  :  *'  Yes- 
terday was  daddy's  birthday,  and  so 

'  Oh  yes  !'  Toompy  exclaimed  ;   '  and  so 

VOL.  III.  50 
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we  told  him  we  must  give  him  something, 
and  he  said  we  could  give  him  a  kiss — ^just 
as  though  we  were  girls,  you  know  ;  and 
we    said    we    must    buy    something,    and 

so Now,  Toompty,   what  is  it  ?'  for 

the  other  was  again  making  signals  of 
distress. 

'  Let  me  tell  some !'  Toompty  cried  ; 
'  then  you  can  pick  me  up,  you  know.  We 
said  we  would  tell  it  between  us.  Well, 
we  asked  daddy  to  give  us  a  penny  each. 
One  and  one  makes  two,  so  we  had  tup- 
pence ;  and  we  went  out  and  bought  one 
penny-worth  of  peppermints  with  riddles 
on  them,  so  you  can  read  them  first  and 
eat  them  afterwards.  We  like  pepper- 
mints ;  it  makes  such  a  nice  breeze  like 
down  your  mouth  and  throat,  and  the 
taste  lasts  a  long  time.  Peppermints 
are ' 

'  Toompty,  if  you  are  so  long  over  that 
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first  part,'  cried  his  brother,  '  you'll  never 
get  on.  Now  let  me.  You  can  begin 
again  after.' 

So  Toompty  took  to  his  thumb  again, 
and,  for  want  of  his  brother's  ear,  held  his 
own,  while  the  other  continued  : 

'  One  penn'orth  of  peppermints — twelve 
a  penny  and  some  of  the  riddles  not  bad — 
and  one  penn'orth  of  chocolate-drops  with 
cream  inside ' 

'  That  makes  tuppence,'  Toompty  inter- 
posed, speaking  with  his  thumb  in  his 
mouth  still. 

'  It's  not  your  turn  yet  !'  cried  Toompy, 
waving  his  hand  to  silence  Toompty. 
'  That  makes  tuppence,  Uncle  Charley  ; 
and  when  we  looked  at  such  a  lot — 
twelve  peppermints  with  riddles  on  and 
sixteen  chocolates  with  cream  inside — we 
knew  daddy  could  never  eat  so  many  all 

by  hisself ' 

50—2 
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^  My  turn  !'  cried  Toompty,  raising  his 
wet  thumb  and  going  on  rapidly.  *  And  I 
said,  ''  Daddy  will  let  these  lovely  sweets  get 
all  dusty  and  sticky  ;  I  know  he  can't  eat 
such  a  lot  ;  and  then,  when  they  are  all 
sticky  and  dusty,  he'll  say  what  a  pity  he 
didn't  give  them  to  us  at  first  ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  wash  and  scrub  them  before 
we  can  eat  them,  as  we  did  before,  and  the 
riddles  wash  off  and  the  chocolate  tastes  of 
soap  ;"  and  so  we  said  we'd  better  taste 
one  or  two  to  see  if  they  were  all  right 
to  begin  with,  and  we  didn't  think  we  ate 
so  many,  and ' 

'  Now,  Toompty,  you're  saying  it  all. 
You  stop  and  let  me.  And  so.  Uncle 
Charley,  we  ate  some,  and  we  thought  it 
was  rather  silly  to  give  such  baby-things 
to  a  big  man.  But  we  only  ate  the  riddles 
he  knew,  you  know  ;  there  were  three  or 
four  new  ones  left.      He  can  show  them  to 
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you.  And  it  was  such  a  small  parcel  when 
we  came  in  and  showed  it  to  nurse,  that 
she  scolded  us  as  if  we  were  thiefs.' 

'  She  said  we  was  thiefs  !'  cried  Toompty. 

'  Be  quiet,  Toompty ;  my  turn  isn't  done. 
Yes,  she  said  we  was  thiefs,  and  we  was 
pickers  and  stealers,  she  said  ;  and  she 
made  daddy  say  we  were  dishonourable 
and — what  was  it  ? — something  about  false 
pretenders  —  getting  tuppence  like  false 
pretenders,  or  something ;  and  then  cook 
came  and  said  we  were  guilty  of  petty 
larceny,  and  I'm  sure  we  didn't  know  petty 
larceny  was  anything,  so  how  could  we  be  ? 
The  Catechism  only  says  about  picking  and 
stealing,  and  we  didn't  mean  to  pick  and 
steal,  Uncle  Charley.' 

'  And  that's  all,'  Toompty  added  ;  '  and 
I  wish  you'd  tell  daddy  to  tell  nurse  and 
cook  to  stop  it.  It's  very  dull.  Uncle 
Charley.' 
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'  Chard,'  Uncle  Charley  said,  '  you  must 
grant  me  a  favour.  The  boys  are  never 
going  to  be  naughty  any  more.  Ask  them 
to  dine  with  us  as  a  sign  they  are  for- 
given.' 

The  Vicar  turned  round  and  sternly 
regarded  the  two  anxious  faces  looking  at 
him  ;  then  his  face  relaxed,  and  the  im- 
petuous little  fellows,  reading  their  pardon, 
flew  to  embrace  him. 

It  was  a  noisy,  happy  party,  and  when 
cook  and  nurse  heard  the  master's  re- 
covered cheerfulness,  they  shook  their 
heads  over  his  weakness. 

'  He  moped  like  a  howl,'  said  cook,  '  all 
the  time  they  was  in  disgrace.  Them 
childers  the  very  happle  of  his  heye.' 

^  I'd  lay  a  penny,'  replied  nurse,  '  he  got 
the  Major  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape. 
Such  a  preacher  as  him  to  tremble  before 
litde  lads  !     It's  a  lesson  !' 
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The  scene  of  the  evening  festivity  was 
the  best  upper  room  of  the  Cross  Keys. 
Usually  this  room  was  divided  into  three, 
but  on  great  occasions  the  partitions  were 
removed,  and  a  capital  ball-room  was  the  re- 
sult, approached  at  both  ends  by  staircases 
leading  upwards  from  the  two  entrances. 
At  the  one  entrance  were  admitted  the  creme 
of  the  guests  ;  at  the  other  the  townspeople 
pushed  and  struggled,  too  eager  to  be  in 
time  to  see  that  creme  enter  to  study 
politeness  amongst  themselves.  By-and- 
by,  when  the  musicians  had  duly  announced 
by  the  melodious  strains  of  '  See  the  Con- 
quering Hero  comes,'  with  a  drum  accom- 
paniment of  much  power,  that  Mr.  Chivers 
and  his  party  had  reached  the  ball-room,  and 
dancing  had  commenced  in  earnest,  there 
stole  towards  the  somewhat  dark  landing 
outside  the  pit  entrance — so  to  term  the 
door  by  which  the  plebeians  had  entered — 
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two  female  figures,  who,  keeping  well 
within  the  shadow,  stood  and  surveyed 
the  brilliant  scene,  as  it  were,  furtively. 

They  were  Janie  and  Mrs.  Mole. 

At  any  other  less  exciting  time,  the 
arrival  of  three  strangers  of  such  appear- 
ance as  that  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  party 
would  have  raised  the  greatest  curiosity  ; 
but,  coming  on  the  eve  of  such  a  mo" 
mentous  occasion,  they  were  able  to  slip 
into  an  unpretending  lower  parlour  and 
take  possession  of  second-best  back  bed- 
rooms without  much  remark.  There  was 
a  pleasant,  old-fashioned  garden  behind, 
and  they  with  truth  assured  the  landlady, 
when  she  apologized  for  not  being  able  to 
give  quarters  overlooking  the  street,  that 
they  greatly  preferred  the  view  over  the 
garden.  Of  course  they  had  learnt  the 
reason  of  the  disturbance  in  the  house,  and 
Janie    had    heard    sufficient    to   make    her 
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accompany  Mole  to  gaze  through  the 
open  door  on  the  chance  of  seeing  her 
husband. 

With  her  hat  well  down  over  her  eyes, 
and  her  tall  form  bent  forward,  Janie  leaned 
on  her  faithful  companion.  Was  this  the 
meeting  she  had  so  long  and  fondly  antici- 
pated— this  stolen  peep  ?  Had  she  done 
right  in  coming  to  watch  him  pay  court  to 
her  rival  ?  She  did  not  analyze  her 
motives  as  she  stood  shivering  with  ex- 
citement, watching  and  waiting  for  the 
crowd  to  part  and  show  her  the  desire  of 
her  eyes  ;  and  when  at  last  he  stood  out 
from  amongst  it  and,  with  a  smiling  face, 
came  towards  her  end  of  the  room,  she 
would  have  fallen  but  for  Mole's  protecting 
arm. 

She  noted  the  change  in  him— saw  in  an 
instant  the  thinned  hair  on  the  crown  and 
temples,  the    fingers  of  time,  sorrow  and 
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climate  round  his  eyes  and  on  his  brow, 
and,  with  a  wild  cry,  she  fell  so  suddenly 
that  Mrs.  Mole  could  not  stay  her. 

The  dancers  heard  the  scuffle  made  by 
carrying  her  away,  and  Charley  inquired 
what  it  was.  '  A  young  woman  had 
fainted,'  he  was  told  ;  and  he  and  Mary, 
to  whom  he  repeated  the  words  lightly, 
talked  of  the  great  heat,  and  didn't 
wonder  at  anyone  fainting. 

Mary  wore  round  her  neck  the  present 
Charley  had  brought  her.  It  was  a  very 
curious  necklace  of  tigers'  claws  set  in 
Indian  filigree  gold,  and  it  excited  uni- 
versal attention.  She  touched  it  lightly 
when  she  met  the  giver,  and  said  laughingly  : 

'  Does  this  please  you  as  much  as  it 
pleases  me  T  and  in  return  he  tried  to 
make  a  lover-like  speech. 

'  You  know  the  superstition  ?'  he  said — 
'a  tiger's  claw  keeps  all  evil  away.      My 
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necklace  is  to  act  for  me  till  you  allow  me 
to  act  as  your  life-long  protector.' 

She  had  entered  the  room  on  his  arm, 
and  had  continued  to  keep  beside  him 
while  they  greeted  their  friends  ;  and  after 
each  dance  they  drew  together,  as  if  they 
wished  it  to  be  seen  they  belonged  to  each 
other. 

Ambrose  was  very  pleased.  Mary  was 
undoubtedly  the  belle  of  the  room ;  and  his 
brother's  handsome  face  and  soldier-like 
bearing  made  him  as  conspicuous  for 
admiration. 

Mr.  Scott  was  for  a  time  quite  happy. 
Mrs.  Chivers  had  asked  Ann  to  sit  beside 
her  ;  and  Mr.  Chivers  was  continually  ap- 
pealing to  him.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Chivers 
was  merely  asking  for  a  recipe  for  pickled 
walnuts,  and  had  no  idea  of  intellectual 
conversation  with  a  country  lawyer's  wife 
being    possible ;    but    who    was    to    know 
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that  ?  Here  was  he  and  his  in  the  full 
tide  of  social  prosperity,  in  the  sight  of 
those  whose  respect  and  good-will  were 
all  things  to  him — his  fellow-townsmen. 

But  even  greatness  palls  after  a  time, 
and  Ambrose  began  to  think  a  quiet  nap 
in  his  easy-chair  in  his  cool  office  would  be 
very  refreshing  after  the  heated,  scented 
atmosphere.  His  face  almost  ached  with 
smirking,  too  ;  and  the  many  glasses  of 
claret-cup  he  had  felt  it  advisable  to  take 
were  beginning  to  tell.  So  he  resolved 
just  to  run  home  quietly  and  see  if  any 
letters  had  come  by  the  evening  post, 
entering  by  his  office,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  house,  and  returning  to  the  Cross 
Keys  in  time  to  bring  his  wife  home.  It 
would  be  easy  to  say,  if  Chivers  resented 
his  absence,  that  important  business  had 
kept  him  away. 

But  when  he  had  shut  himself  into  his 
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snug  office  and  lighted  the  gas,  and  taken 
possession  of  his  easy-chair  ;  when  he  had 
kicked  off  his  pumps  and  discarded  his 
tight  dress-coat,  and  smoked  the  cigar  his 
soul  had  been  longing  for,  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  blissful  content,  and,  while  think- 
ing over  the  joys  of  the  evening,  fell  fast 
asleep. 

Meantime  Janie  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  seeing  her  husband  without  being 
unable  to  make  herself  known  ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  Mrs.  Smith  tried  to  induce  her  to 
go  to  bed. 

'  How  could  she  sleep,'  she  cried,  *  while 
the  music  continued  ?  It  was  air  she 
wanted,  and  time  to  think,  not  rest  ;'  and 
she  sat  in  the  open  window  gazing  into  the 
shadowy  garden,  till  Mrs.  Smith,  declaring 
she  must  try  to  sleep  if  no  one  else  did, 
kissed  her  fondly,  and  left  her  in  Mrs. 
Mole's  charge. 
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Then  Janle  started  up. 

'  The  night  is  so  warm  and  so  light,' 
she  said,  '  and  the  town  is  sure  to  be  quiet. 
Come  with  me  and  let  us  have  a  look  at 
the  house  where  he  was  brought  up.  I 
cannot  sleep  or  rest  in  this  place  ;  I  must 
move  about.' 

So,  as  Mole's  will  was  hers,  the  two 
women  left  the  noisy  hotel,  and  having 
ascertained  what  direction  to  take  to 
reach  the  Scotts'  house,  they  soon  found 
themselves  standing  before  it,  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  silent  street.  The  only 
lighted  window  was  that  of  the  office, 
and  they  could  see  through  the  uncur- 
tained glass  that  a  bald-headed  some- 
one was  seated  with  his  back  to  it.  That 
it  was  Ambrose  Janie  at  last  was  certain, 
and  a  sudden  desire  to  speak  to  him 
possessed  her. 

'  But  you'll  disturb  the  house/  said  her 
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companion ;  '  it's  close  upon  midnight.  See, 
there's  not  another  Hght  all  along  the  street, 
and  it  may  be  a  clerk.' 

But  Janie  was  determined  to  have  her 
way. 

*  I  can  go  in  at  the  side-door,'  she  urged. 
'  I  needn't  ring  ;  the  door  may  be  left  on 
the  latch  for  the  others  to  come  in  that 
way.  Don't  try  to  stop  me  ;  1  must  speak 
to  him  :  now  is  the  best  time  ;  we  shall  be 
undisturbed.  Mole,  I  thought  I  could 
wait,  but  I  must  do  something,  or  \  shall 
go  mad.' 

Mrs.  Mole  softly  pushed  the  little  gate 
opening  on  the  small  gravelled  inclosure 
upon  which  the  office-door  opened,  and 
she  and  Janie  approached  the  entrance. 
Then  Janie  stopped,  and  Mrs.  Mole  felt 
how  her  hand  shook  as  she  laid  it  im- 
pressively on  her  arm. 

'  Do  you  mind  staying  here,'  she  said, 
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'  while  I  go  in  ?  I  won't  keep  you  longer 
than  I  can  help,  but  I  shall  like  to  know 
you  are  near.' 

As  she  had  expected,  the  door  yielded 
to  the  handle,  and  Janie  found  herself  in 
an  office,  evidently  the  clerk's  ;  here  the 
gas  burnt  dimly,  and  here  Mole  seated 
herself  while  Janie  knocked  softly  at  an 
inner  door.  There  was  no  answer,  and 
hearing  the  regular  breathing  inside,  she 
concluded  the  occupant  of  the  room  was 
asleep,  and  softly  entered,  to  find  herself, 
as  she  had  expected,  in  the  presence  of  her 
brother-in-law. 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  took 
off  her  hat,  and  stood  looking  upon 
him,  trying  to  trace  some  likeness  to  her 
husband.  She  had  not  expected  to 
see  so  old  a  man,  and  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  stockinged  feet  rather  surprised  her; 
but     she    fancied     he    looked     kind,     and 
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her  desire  to  unburthen  her  story  to 
someone  belonging  to  Charley  kept  her 
determined.  She  essayed  a  gentle  cough, 
and  placed  herself  midway  between  him 
and  the  door,  that  when  his  eyes  opened 
he  should  not  be  disconcerted  by  her 
nearness  ;  but  the  cough  had  to  be  repeated 
a  little  louder  before  it  had  the  desired 
effect.  Then  Ambrose  became  aware  he 
was  not  alone,  and  leaning  a  hand  on  either 
side  his  chair,  he  peered  forward  to  see 
who  the  intruder  was. 

In  great  perturbation  Janie  stood  where 
she  was  and  said  softly  : 

'  I  think  you  are  i\mbrose  Scott  T 

The  sweet  voice,  so  utterly  strange  to 
him,  made  him  conscious  of  his  dishabille, 
and  he  began  hurriedly  putting  on  his 
pumps  and  looking  round  for  his  coat 
before  he  felt  equal  to  inform^^her  that  she 
thought  rightly.      In  his  confusion  he  seized 

VOL.  in.  51 
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an  old  office-coat  and  hastily  got  his  arms 
covered  ;  then  he  took  a  long  look  at  his 
midnight  visitor,  and  recognising  she  was 
no  common  intruder,  he  made  a  low  bow 
and  waited  to  hear  more  from  her.  Her 
next  words  were,  just  as  the  church  clock 
was  heard  finishing  the  last  stroke  of  twelve : 

'  And  I  am  Janie  Scott !' 

Ambrose  was  no  coward,  but  at  these 
words  he  felt  every  hair  rising  from  his 
head,  and  the  beating  of  his  heart  over- 
powered the  ticking  of  the  office  clock;  his 
face  became  damp ;  his  knees  refused  to 
support  him  ;  he  looked  at  the  door,  and 
wondered  how  he  could  reach  it.  Never 
in  all  his  life  had  he  felt  such  a  pang  of 
extremest  horror  as  when  those  sweet 
accents,  following  the  echoing  clock,  pro- 
claimed the  presence  of  what  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  his  brother's 
drowned  wife. 
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Hardly  realizing  his  feelings,  Janie 
watched  his  fallen  jaw  and  unsteady  bear- 
ing, and  again  repeated  : 

'  I  am  Janie  Scott — your  brother's  wife  !' 

He  groaned  aloud,  and  clinging  to  the 
back  of  the  chair  behind  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  he  found  courage  to  say  : 

'  Avaunt  thee  !' 

Still  unable  to  recognise  his  mortal 
agony,  Janie  wrung  her  hands  and  ex- 
claimed : 

'  Oh,  will  you  not  say  you  are  glad  to 
see  me?  Are  the  dead  never  welcome 
back  ?' 

'  Avaunt  thee  !'  Ambrose  repeated  with 
eyes  starting  and  teeth  chattering. 

Then  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  her  that 
he  did  not  believe  her  to  be  flesh  and 
blood,  and  a  smile  broke  over  her  face, 
making  it  so  bright  that  in  all  his  agony 
Ambrose  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  and  a 

51—2 
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faint  sense  of  his  own  absurdity  stole  over 
him  as  he  Hstened  to  her  next  remark  : 

'  Surely  you  don't  take  me  for  a  ghost  ?' 
she  exclaimed.  *  Oh,  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that ;  I  ought  to  have  pre- 
pared you  ;  but  I  am  indeed  Janie  in 
flesh  and  blood.  I  was  not  drowned  ;  1 
was  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  and  I  have 
only  just  got  away  ;  and  they  say  Charley 
loves  someone  else,  and  I  have  come 
to  you  first  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth.' 

He  listened  and  took  courage  ;  his  knees 
straightened  ;  his  skin  relaxed  ;  he  smiled  a 
sickly  smile,  and  muttered  something  about 
dreaming  and  being  tired  out  ;  but  he 
kept  a  wary  look  on  her  movements,  as 
he  approached  her  and  held  out  both 
his  hands,  and  as  his  clasped  hers,  warm 
and  strong,  his  last  terrors  vanished, 
'  Richard    was     himself     again,'    and    he 
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eagerly  questioned  her  as,  seated  side  by 
side,  he  noted  her  grace  and  sweetness, 
no  longer  wondering  at  his  brother's  faith- 
fulness  to  her  memory. 

As  quickly  as  she   could    she    told    her 
story  :  how  she  and  her  companions  were 
at  last   rescued   by  the   Somali   crew  of  a 
trading   ship,   which   had   been   blown   out 
of  its  course  till  within  sight  of  their  signal 
on  the  reef;  how  Hay  had  managed  to  in- 
terpret for  them,  and  how,  by  the  sale  of 
the  valuable  rings  she  and  Mrs.  Smith  had 
between    them,   they    paid    their    way    by 
devious    course    to    Suez,    where,   meeting 
countrymen    of   their    own,   they    had    got 
money  advanced  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  reach   Paris,  where,  on  the  very 
day    they    arrived,    they    met    Mr.   Smith, 
since  when  their  way  had  been  smooth. 

'The  Smiths  have  been  father  and  mother 
to  me  !'  she  added. 
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Her  eyes  filled  with  brimming  tears  and 
her  soft  rounded  cheeks  grew  peachy  as 
she  told  her  story. 

Ambrose  took  her  hand,  and  gazed  at 
her  in  speechless  admiration.  Ann's  tears 
had  never  moved  him  ;  indeed,  they  usually 
hardened  him.  Mary  had  often  wept  in 
his  presence,  and  he  had  wished  she 
wouldn't,  because  her  nose  became  red 
and  spoilt  her  beauty  ;  but  this  beautiful 
woman  gained  fresh  charms  with  every 
falling  tear.  How  could  Charley  forget 
her  '^  how  could  he  replace  her  .^ 

Then  again  he  reflected  that  Charley  had 
not  forgotten  her,  and,  so  reflecting,  he  at 
last  spoke. 

'  But,  my  very  dear  Jane,'  he  said. 
*Why  did  you  not  telegraph  immediately 
on  your  reaching  Suez  ?  Why  didn't  you 
write  from  Paris  or  London  ?  What 
motive  have  you  for  hiding  yourself  from 
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your  husband  ?  Why  do  you  come  to  me 
first  ?  What  will  he  say  when  he  hears 
you  might  have  lessened  his  suffering  and 
did  not  ?' 

She  looked  at  him  in  perplexity,  as  if 
that  side  of  the  question  had  hardly  struck 
her  ;  then  she  answered  : 

'  But  I  didn't  know  where  to  telegraph. 
I  didn't  know  where  he  was,  and  I  dreaded 
lest  he  should  have  married  again.  We  all 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  come  quietly  on 
to  London  and  find  out  what  had  happened 
before  any  of  us  made  ourselves  known.' 

'  But  Mr.  Smith  told  you  your  husband 
was  on  leave  in  England  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  Charley  had  told  him  he  was 
engaged,  and  then  —oh,  Ambrose  !  I  could 
not  bear  to  write  to  him  and  perhaps  get  a 
cold  welcome.  I  knew  he  loved  me,  but 
he  might  have  grown  reconciled  to  live 
without  me — to  like  someone  else  instead 
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of  me.  I  could  not  write  and  wait  for  the 
answer,  so  dear,  good  Mrs.  Smith  came 
here  with  me  to-day,  and  I  meant  to  watch 
him  first  and  see  if  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
very  happy,  and  then — and  then  I  hardly 
knew  what  next.  I  thought  I  would  make 
him  love  me  again,  till  the  idea  of  taking 
you  into  my  confidence  came  to  me.  I 
know  you  are  a  clever  lawyer.  You  will 
help  me,  I  hope  .'^' 

'  Help  you,  my  very  dear  Jane  ?'  he 
replied.  '  That  I  will.  But  now,  what  do 
you  propose  to  do  '^.  This  new  engagement 
must  be  prevented  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  do  you  propose  to  meet  him  ?' 

She  started  as  if  the  very  thought 
alarmed  her. 

'  Oh,  not  now  !  He's  not  likely  to  be 
coming  now,  is  he  ?'  she  cried.  '  Let  me 
have  to-night  to  think  about  it.' 

*  He's  not  likely  to  come,'  he  answered 
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soothingly.  '  But,  indeed,  it  is  time  I  went 
back  for  Mrs.  Scott.  How  can  I  see  you 
again  ?' 

'  Mrs.  Scott  ?'  Janie  said.  '  Ah,  yes,  of 
course — you  have  a  wife!  Must  you  tell 
her?' 

The  idea  of  a  secret  between  himself 
and  his  beautiful  visitor  was  too  tempting 
to  the  admiring  Ambrose,  and  pleased  him 
infinitely  ;  neither  was  he  in  the  habit  of 
reposing  his  fullest  confidence  in  Ann  ;  so 
he  could  easily  assure  her  of  silence  until 
he  had  her  permission  to  speak. 

'  But,  indeed,'  he  added,  '  it  would  be 
best  for  you  to  let  me  fetch  Charles  without 
delay.      I  assure  you  it  is  the  right  thing.' 

Janie  trembled  nervously. 

'  No,  no  ;  let  me  wait  till  to-morrow.  I 
promise  you  I  will  think  of  how  I  will  tell 
him  by  to-morrow.  He  can't  get  married 
to-night,    you    know,'    she    added,   with    a 
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smile,  '  and  I  could  not  bear  any  more 
agitation  to-night.  Will  you  come  and  see 
me  to-morrow  morning — this  morning  it  is 
now,  though — about  nine  ?' 

'  There  is  a  little  lane  runs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inn-garden,'  he  said  ;  '  perhaps  there 
we  should  be  less  observed.  You  see,  I  am 
so  well  known  here,  I  have  to  be  cautious. 
If  you  could  meet  me  at  the  garden-gate — 
the  orchard-trees  form  a  screen  to  the  back 
windows.  Will  you  be  there — about  nine, 
or  soon  after  ?' 

'  And  you  will  not  tell  anyone — you  are 
sure  ?' 

He  kissed  her  hand  gallantly,  and  Janie 
put  up  her  face  and  kissed  his  with  such  a 
simple,  natural  grace  that  Ambrose  felt 
more  chivalrous  and  devoted  than  any 
knight  of  yore.  Then  he  changed  his 
coat,  apologizing  the  while  for  doing  it 
in    her    presence,    and    escorted    her   and 
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Mrs.  Mole  back  to  the  Cross  Keys,  taking 
care,  with  characteristic  prudence,  to  part 
from  them  before  they  came  within  the 
Hght  that  flashed  from  the  illuminated 
windows  across  the  pavement. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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When  Mr.  Scott  entered  the  glaring, 
heated  ball-room,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
suppressed  excitement,  instantly  noticed 
by  his  wife,  who,  judging  from  other 
festive  occasions,  supposed  he  had  been 
making  too  free  with  the  refreshments. 
She  was  at  once  anxious  to  get  away,  and 
he  was  very  willing  ;  so  he  and  Charley 
saw  her  and  Miss  Latimer  into  the  fly, 
Ambrose  noticing  that  the  latter's  hand  was 
clasped  an  unnecessarily  long  time  in  the 
young  man's  at  parting.    Then  the  brothers 
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walked  off  together,  and  Charley  followed 
Ambrose  into  his  house,  sa\  ing  he  would 
smoke  a  pipe  with  him  before  he  returned 
to  the  Vicarage.  It  was  evident  to  the 
elder  that  some  unwelcome  news  was 
coming,  and  he  braced  himself  to  hear  it 
without  betraying  the  secret  that  was 
making  his  pulses  throb  in  a  most  un- 
wonted way. 

Charley  turned  up  the  gas  in  the  deserted 
dining-room  as  soon  as  he  had  bidden  Ann 
— who  had  driven  round  by  Miss  Latimer's, 
and  so  arrived  after  them — come  and  sit 
with  them  for  a  few  moments  before  she 
went  to  bed,  as  he  had  something  to  tell 
her  ;  and  Ann,  guessing  pretty  clearly  what 
was  coming,  had  shut  the  door  and  seated 
herself,  with  an  expectant  smile  on  her 
tired  face.  But  there  was  no  getting 
Ambrose  to  keep  still  and  listen. 

*  Excuse    me    for   a    moment,'    he    said, 
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Struggling  out  of  his  uncomfortable  coat. 
'  The  fact  is,  our  poor  father's  back  must 
have  been  narrower  than  mine,  and  his 
arms  thinner  at  the  shoulder  ;  yet  I  always 
thought  him  a  very  fine  man.  Now  your 
coat,  Charles,  my  boy,  seems  to  fit  to  per- 
fection— quite  a  nice  comfortable  garment. 
I  wonder  what  you  gave  for  it — eh  ?' 

Charley  fidgeted. 

'  Oh,  I  forget !'  he  answered  ;  *  about 
four  guineas,  I  fancy.  I  never  go  in  for 
the  most  extravagant  styles  ;  I  get  through 
too  many.' 

'  Four  guineas  !  Good  heavens  !  Why, 
let  me  see,  how  many  six  and  eightpences 
should  I  have  to  earn  to  stand  that  ?  Ann, 
you  can  work  that  out  to-morrow ;  steady 
your  head  after  all  the  extraordinary  revela- 
tions— I  mean  the — the ' 

'  Do  sit  down,  there's  a  good  fellow  !' 
cried  Charley,  also  thinking  of  a  too  liberal 
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use  of  refreshments.  '  Bother  that  coat ! 
Why  don't  you  chuck  it  away  and  get  a 
decent  cut  ?  I  declare  it  makes  you  look 
like  the  ghost  of ' 

'  Ah  !'  cried  poor  Ambrose,  '  I  really  did 

think  it  was  a  gh I  mean Well, 

Charles,  now  I've  sat  down,  what  is  it  you 
want  ?' 

He  drawled  the  latter  words  out  and 
seated  himself  bolt  upright  in  front  of  his 
brother  ;  and  Charley,  thinking  he  was 
really  very  far  gone,  winked  at  Ann,  and 
proposed  they  should  all  disperse  and  hear 
his  news  on  the  morrow. 

Ambrose  perfecdy  understood  the  infer- 
ence, and  resented  it. 

'  Speak  out,  man  !'  he  said  ;  '  I'm  as 
clear  as  you  are  !' 

Charley  laughed,  and  in  a  somewhat 
shamefaced  manner  announced  his  engage- 
ment   to    Mary.       To     his    utter    surprise 
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Ambrose  scarcely  waited  to  hear  him  out 
before  he  exclaimed  hotly  : 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  Charles,  nonsense  !  Pray 
don't  let  anyone  else  hear  you  say  so  ;  the 
thing  is  ill-timed,  reprehensible — I    mean, 

unsatisfactory.       Bless    me  !     I    mean 

Why,  only  the  other  day  you  told  me  you 
couldn't  consider  yourself  a — in  fact,  a 
widower !' 

Charley,  who  had  changed  colour  angrily 
at  the  first  words,  calmed  down  at  the  last, 
and  remarked  sadly  : 

'  So  I  felt,  until  you  showed  me  that 
epitaph  ;  it  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  every- 
thing.' 

Ambrose  could  have  groaned  aloud ;  but 
for  his  meddling  this  unpleasantness  would 
have  been  avoided.  He  could  say  nothing 
more  ;  and,  as  he  listened  to  his  wife's 
heart -felt  congratulations  and  Charley's 
plans,    he    questioned    his    own    prudence 
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for  the  fin^t  time  in  his  Hfe.  All  he  said 
at  last,  when  Charley  rose  to  go,  was  : 

'  Don't  tell  anyone  else — don  t  spread 
this  about.  I  particularly  desire — I  mean 
beg — you  won't  let  this  information  go 
further  for  a  day  or  two.' 

'  And  why  T  cried  Charley,  who,  having 
taken  the  plunge,  was  determined  to  go  on. 

'  I  have  my  reasons,'  was  the  meaning 
answer  ;  '  though  until  she  allows — until 
she  permits — that  is  to  say,  in  a  few  hours 

I    shall   be  able  to   disclose — I    mean 

Dear  me  !  there's  two  striking.  Come,  Ann, 
Ann  !  how  can  we  expect  the  servants  to 
be  up  in  good  time  if  we  set  them  the  ex- 
ample of  never  going  to  bed  }  Mind  your 
candle,  Charles — I  mean,  mind  the  scraper. 
Good -night,  old  fellow,  good -night  ;'  and 
Charley  went  off  to  the  Vicarage,  laughing 
to  himself  at  his  brother's  confused  mood. 

'Ann  should  make  him  take  the  pledge,' 

VOL.  III.  ^2 
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he  said  to  the  Vicar,  after  recounting  the 
events  of  the  evening. 

Dawn  was  brightening  into  day  when 
the  two  friends  finished  their  long  talk. 
Charley  was  too  excited  to  sleep,  he  said, 
and  when  Mr.  Chard  left  him  he  changed 
his  cJothes  and  then  went  off  to  the  shore 
for  a  bathe,  returning  in  time  for  the 
Vicar"s  nine  o'clock  breakfast  as  fresh  as  if 
he  had  passed  the  night  in  rest  instead  of 
riot  and  a  five-mile  walk  after  it.  To 
avoid  going  up  the  High  Street  he  went 
along  the  little  lane  that  bordered  the  back- 
gardens  of  one  side  of  it,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  pass  that  of  the  Cross  Keys  he 
was  attracted  by  the  laughter  of  a  child. 
Involuntarily  turning  to  look  whence  the 
sound  came,  he  saw^  the  lady  of  the  train — 
so  he  called  her  in  his  mind — in  the  inn 
garden  dancing  with  outspread  skirt  in 
iront  of  a  litde  fat   toddling  girl — the  land- 
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lord's  much  petted  baby — who  was  watching 
the  graceful  movements  with  delight,  and 
rewarding  them  with  peals  of  baby  mirth. 
The  morning  sun  streaming  through  the 
orchard  trees  flecked  with  ever- moving 
flashes  the  bright  head  of  the  dancer,  and 
as  Major  Scott  stood  to  listen,  afraid  to 
move  onward  and  so  attract  attention  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  pretty  scene,  he  heard 
the  words  of  the  song  the  beautiful  un- 
known was  singing  as  she  danced. 

'  Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  his  nest — 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west,' 

she  sang,  when  suddenly  the  baby's  laugh 
was  changed  to  a  cry.  An  apple  had  fallen 
on  her  shoulder^  and  the  dancer,  darting  to 
her,  caught  her  in  her  arms — arms  white 
and  rounded  in  faultless  symmetry,  made 
visible  by  the  sleeves  falling  back  as  she 
raised  the  child  and  soothed  her  with  kisses 
and  soft  persuading  words. 

52—2 
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Something  in  the  action  recalled  to  his 
memory  Mrs.  Barlow  in  the  darkened 
bungalow  at  Moradabad  when  he  had 
wished  his  Janie  could  have  handled  the 
dying  baby  as  dexterously  as  she  had 
done.  Then  the  girl  turned  to  come 
towards  the  gate,  and  he  was  face  to  face 
with  her.  He  hardly  waited  to  see  her 
eyes  deepen  and  widen  and  her  face  blanch  ; 
for,  fearing  to  appear  an  impertinent  spy, 
he  went  hurriedly  on  for  a  few  moments, 
before  he  again  stopped  short  in  breathless 
wonder.  '  She  is  like  Janie,'  he  said  to 
himself.  '  Oh,  how  like  her  !  I  must  find 
out  who  she  is  and  where  she  comes  from.' 
Then,  having  reached  the  end  of  the  lane 
where  it  turned  upon  the  street,  he  looked 
back. 

There  was  no  sign  of  anyone  at  first, 
but  almost  immediately  he  saw  his  brother 
appear  at  the  further  end.  go  direct  up  to 
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the  gate  of  the  inn  garden,  and  then  make 
such  a  courtly  bow,  and  display  such  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  enthusiastic  pleasure, 
as   he  took  a  hand  held  out  to  him,  that 
Charley  was  fairly  bewildered.     He  watched 
Ambrose  enter  the  garden,  and  then  made 
his  way   hastily  to    the   Vicarage  and  sat 
down   to  the  table,   where  the   Vicar  was 
already  seated,  in  such  very  evident   dis- 
turbance that   Mr.  Chard  was  alarmed  lest 
his  happy  plans  had  received  another  un- 
expected check. 

'  Chard,'  he  said  at  last,  '  I  travelled 
with  such  an  interesting  woman  yesterday, 
and  she  is  here — here  at  the  Cross  Keys. 
Ambrose  knows  her ;  I  saw  him  at  the 
garden-gate  with  her  just  now.  Who  is 
she  ?' 

'  That  sounds  queer,'  said  the  Vicar, 
laughing.  '  Oh,  I  don't  know  all  his  clients 
— interesting,  is  she  ?   What  sort  of  person  ? 
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If  you  describe  her,  I  may  recognise  some- 
one.' 

Charley  thought  for  a  moment,  then 
pushed  his  untouched  breakfast  from  before 
him,  and  rephed  : 

'  She  is  more  than  interesting  ;  she  is.  in 
fact,  extraordinarily  charming — that  is,  in 
appearance  ;  and  her  voice  as  she  sang  to 
the  child  was  remarkably  sweet.' 

'Hem!'  said  the  Vicar.  'Married,  is 
she  ?' 

'  Eh  !'  said  Charley.  '  Oh,  I  don't  know  ; 
the  child  is  the  baby  at  the  Cross  Keys, 
you  know.' 

'  Well,  but  what  is  she  like  —  young, 
pretty  ?' 

'  Young  ?  yes,  of  course,  quite  young. 
Pretty  ?  yes,  /  think  so.'  He  hesitated 
before  he  added  :  '  So  like  my  wife,  so  like 
her,  only  older  and  bigger — handsomer,  too. 
Oh  yes,  much  handsomer ;  only  if  she  had 
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lived  she  might  have  grown  as  handsome. 
But  who  can  she  be  ?' 

'  Dark  ?'  asked  the  Vicar  —  '  brunette 
style,  inclined  to  be  too  big  and  coarse  ?' 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort  !'  he  cried  im- 
patiently. '  My  dear  fellow,  do  go  and 
try  to  see  her  yourself.  She's  fair — be- 
witchingly  fair — and  round,  though  she's 
supple  and  slender — carries  herself  superbly 
— is  evidently  well-bred.  I  tell  you  I've 
never  seen  a  woman  come  so  near  to  my 
ideal — never.  You  must  see  her,  and 
judge  for  yourself!' 

The  Vicar  jerked  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Latimer's  house,  and  replied  : 

*  Draw  it  mild,  my  good  fellow  !' 

'  Pho  !'  said  Charley  ;  '  that's  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Of  course,  I  speak  outside  my 
affections.  Married  men  may  admire  beauty 
without  being  disloyal.  Of  course,  I  con- 
sider   myself    the   same    as    married   now. 
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But  what  can  Ambrose  mean  by  smirking 
and  bobbing  about  at  the  back-gate  ?  It's 
too  absurd  !  Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine, 
I  suppose.' 

He  drew  his  breakfast  towards  him,  and 
ate  it  almost  in  silence.  Then  the  Vicar 
rose. 

'  I  must  be  off  to  work,'  he  said.  '  And 
you  }' 

'  I  will  write  some  letters,'  said  Charley  ; 
'  and  after  lunch  you  must  walk  home  with 
me.  The  boys  want  to  see  my  puppies. 
I  am  going  to  lunch  at  Ann's  ;  so  is  Mary.' 

As  the  Vicar  passed  up  the  street,  Mr. 
Scott's  office-boy  ran  after  him  and  told 
him  Mr.  Scott  particularly  wished  to  see 
him  ;  so  Mr.  Chard  turned  into  the  office, 
where  he  found  his  brother-in-law  in  ex- 
treme agitation. 

'Shut  the  door!'  Ambrose  whispered, 
shutting  it  for  himself  and  turning  the  key. 
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'  Gh,  Will,  my  dear  fellow,  I  want  your 
help  most  truly  !' 

Mr.  Chard  had  never  been  appealed  to 
by  this  self-reliant  man  before.  He  said 
nothing,  but  seated  himself  and  waited. 

Then  Mr.  Scott  poured  out  the  story 
that  had  become  a  burthen  too  heavy  for 
him  to  retain,  and  his  hearer  listened  with 
increasing  excitement. 

*  I  have  just  returned  from  seeing  her,' 
Ambrose  added,  after  relating  the  events 
of  the  past  night,  '  and  her  charming  com- 
panion, Mrs.  Smith — a  lady  of  exalted 
position,  a  woman  of  the  world,  a  person 
who  recognises  ability  and  respects  posi- 
tion in  others — a  person  I  am  most  pleased 
to  become  acquainted  with.  She  has  parted 
from  her  lately-recovered  husband,  fearing 
to  bring  him,  lest  Charles  should  recognise 
him  before  the  right  time,  and  taken  up 
her  abode  in  this  second-rate  hotel — all  for 
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dear  Jane's  sake.  It  seems  all  her  com- 
panions in  misfortune  quite  adore  Jane; 
and  indeed,  Will,  she  is  a  very,  very  sweet 
lady.     She  has  quite  taken  to  me.' 

'Well,   well,  well,   but '   Mr.    Chard 

exclaimed,  quite  amazed  by  the  disclosure. 
'  But  why  this  mystery  P  why  this  sus- 
pense? Here  is  Charley  only  half  alive 
for  love  of  his  wife.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  cruel  secrecy  .'^' 

'  Old  Smith  told  her,  don't  you  see,  of 
Charley's  engagement.  The  poor  girl 
doesn't  doubt  his  affection,  but — and  very 
naturally — she  wants  to  see  for  herself — to 
witness  the  effect  of  her  resuscitation.  At 
all  events,  she  has  a  right  to  reveal  herself 
in  her  own  way  ;  and  since  I  have  told  her 
about  his  preparations  for  her  at  the  cottage, 
she  desires  to  meet  him  there — alone.  I 
told  her  I  would  consult  you,  and  this  is 
what  Mrs.  Smith  proposes.      She  will  write 
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Charles  a  note,  saying  she  beheves  he 
wishes  to  let  his  cottage ' 

'  But  he  doesn't.' 

'  Never  mind  ;  that's  nothing.  And  she 
will  beg  him  to  meet  her  there  at  three 
o'clock  to-day.' 

*  He'll  answer  it's  all  a  mistake,  and  tell 
her  not  to  trouble  to  go  so  far  on  a  bootless 
errand.' 

*  No,  he  won't ;  for  he  won't  get  the 
note  till  the  last  moment,  and,  you  know, 
he's  going  home  after  lunching  with  us. 
So  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  excuse  ourselves 
from  accompanying  him.' 

The  Vicar  fumed  and  fidgeted. 

*  It's  not  fair,'  he  objected.  '  Why 
doesn't  she  come  here  and  meet  him  .^ 
He  might  have  a  fit  or  something.  Think 
of  the  shock  it  will  be.  I  won't  be  a  party 
to  it.  Good  heavens !'  he  added,  starting 
up,  '  and  he's  seen  her  and  fallen  in  love 
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afresh  with  her  !  Just  think,  Ambrose — 
put  yourself  in  his  place  !' 

'  Ah  !'  said  Ambrose.  '  But  joy  doesn't 
kill,  Will,  and  it  won't  be  altogether  a 
surprise.  I've  promised  to  prepare  him. 
I'm  going  to  walk  a  little  way  with  him, 
and  say  I've  heard  a  report  that  some 
of  the  passengers  of  the  Elephaiita  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  off  a  small  desert 
island,  and  to  be  on  their  way  home.' 

'  Ah  !'  the  Vicar  said  ;  '  ah,  yes  !  that  will 
be  a  sort  of  preparation  ;  but  you  mustn't 
tell  him  till  you  are  very  near  the  cottage, 
or  he'll  turn  round  and  be  off  by  the  next 
train  like  a  shot.' 

'  I've  thought  of  that,  too.  I  shall  say 
the  lady  who  wants  his  house  told  me  ; 
that'll  carry  him  on.' 

Charley  sat  beside  \i\^fiancde  at  luncheon 
at  his    brother's,   and   did   his    best  to  be 
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attentive  ;  but  Mary  knew  he  was  acting 
a  part,  and  thouoh  she  was  not  pained,  she 
was  perplexed.  The  two  girls  seated 
opposite  eyed  the  couple  curiously,  though 
thev  had  not  been  told  of  the  eno^aeement. 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Chard  were  ill  at  ease 
and  constrained,  as  became  conspirators — 
Ambrose  especially  so.  He  took  the 
carving  knife  and  fork  to  help  the  fish, 
and  next  ate  mustard  with  his  pudding, 
becoming  yet  more  confused  because  h^ 
was  aware  of  Annie's  watchful  eyes.  And 
Ann  was  so  tired  with  the  unwonted  ex- 
citement of  the  previous  night  that  her 
silence  was  greater  than  usual.  Charley 
talked  for  all,  teasing  the  girls,  and  accus- 
ing his  brother  of  hidden  sorrow.  Charley 
was  thinking  of  his  unknown  client ;  but 
Ambrose  was  alarmed  by  the  ability  of 
the  thrusts.  Then  Major  Scott  asked  the 
ladies  to  walk  back  with  him  and   have  tea 
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at  the  cottage,  and  just  as  they  were  about 
to  go  and  dress  a  note  was  put  into  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Chard  and  Ambrose  exchanged 
furtive  glances. 

'  The  cheek  of  some  people !'  cried  the 
young  man,  tossing  the  note  to  his  sister- 
in-law.  '  May  I  send  a  note  across  to  the 
inn  ?  Want  to  let  my  house,  indeed,  and  a 
Mrs.  Smith  will  meet  me  there  and  look 
over  it  !  Mary,  did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
thing  .'^     Now,  who  can  have  told  her  so  ?' 

Then  all  at  once  he  took  up  the  note 
again,  suddenly  remembering  the  com- 
panion of  '  the  lady  in  the  train.' 

'Well,  I  don't  know,' he  said.  'What 
time  is  it  ?  Twenty  minutes  to  three — 
then  she'll  have  started,  so  it's  no  use 
writing.  I  may  as  well  go  on  at  once,  and 
tell  her  myself  she's  been  misinformed.' 

'  Then  we'll  come  after  !'  Ann  exclaimed. 
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'  when  you've  got  rid  of  her.      But  who  is 
this  Mrs.  Smith  ?' 

Mr.  Chard  emptied  his  wineglass  ; 
Ambrose  tried  to  make  a  bad  joke  con- 
cerning the  oft-heard  name.  Charley  per- 
ceptibly coloured  and  got  up. 

'  Yes/  he  said,  ignoring  his  sister-in-law's 
questions,  *  you'd  better  come  on  later. 
Chard,  you  said  you'd  walk  there  ?' 

'  I'm  coming,'  said  Ambrose,  to  his 
brother's  surprise  ;  'just  let  me  find  some 
gloves.' 

'  Not  funeral  ones  !'  cried  Annie. 
Ambrose  returned   with  the  laro^e  white 
ones,  worn  and  well  darkened  on  the  pre- 
vious   evening,     and      Charley    turned    to 
Mary. 

'You  look  very  tired,'  he  said;  'you'd 
better  drive  up/  He  held  her  hand  as  he 
spoke. 

'  I'm  not  sure   I   can  come,  after  all,'  she 
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replied  in  a  very  low  tone  ;  '  I  want  to  sit 
and  think  quietly  at  home.' 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  room,  and 
answered  her  in  an  equally  low  tone  : 

^  I  know  what  that  means  ;  then  I  shall 
come  in  again,  and  spend  the  evening  with 
you.    You  can't  object  now  ;  it  is  my  right  '' 

He  gave  her  no  time  to  reply,  but  went 
out  to  put  on  his  hat.  Ambrose  clutched 
Mr.  Chard's  arm. 

'  I  can't  do  it,  now  that  the  time  has 
come,'  he  murmured.  '  Go  with  him,  for 
God's  sake  !  and  say  what  you  can — I  feel 
fit  to  drop.  I  should  spoil  all — I  know  I 
should  !' 

'  Oh,  he's  not  coming,  after  all,'  cried 
Charley  as  the  Vicar  joined  him  in  the 
hall,  announcing  himself  as  his  sole  com- 
panion.    '  Then  come  on,  Macduff.' 

Mr.  Chard  was  almost  as  greatly  agi- 
tated as  his  brother-in-law   as   he   accom- 
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panied  the  young  man  through  the  town, 
and  scarcely  spoke  till  they  reached  the 
country  road  leading  direct  ahead  to  the 
cottage  on  the  heath.  Charley  was  very 
lively. 

'  Did  you  guess  ?'  he  asked  with  a  laugh, 
'  why  I  determined  to  come  and  interview 
my  would-be  tenant  ?  I  thought  you 
would.  "  Sly  dog,  Joey  B.  !"  If  only  Mrs, 
Smith  brings  Miss  Smith  with  her  I  shan't 
mind  the  mistake.  Why  don't  you  talk, 
Chard  }  I  feel  quite  young  again — this 
heathy  air  is  worth  a  king's  ransom.  Do 
you  ever  have  spurts  of  liveliness  ?' 

'  I  was  thinking,'  Mr.  Chard  began,  feel- 
ing it  imperative  to  commence  operations, 
for  at  the  rate  they  were  walking  they 
would  soon  be  at  their  destination — 
*  I  was  thinking  of  a  report  I  heard  to- 
day.' 

'  What  report  ?' 
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'  About  the  wreck  of  the  Elephanta! 

Charley  stopped  short  and  stared  at  him. 

'  What  are  you  saying  ?'  he  cried. 
'  Who  says  it  ?     What  is  it  ?' 

'  Some  more  of  the  crew  or  passengers 
have  been  taken  off  a  Httle  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.' 

Just  as  Mr.  Chard  had  anticipated, 
Charley  instantly  turned  back,  dragging  his 
companion  with  him. 

'  And  you  wait  to  tell  me  this  in  this 
way !'  he  exclaimed.  '  Go  on  ;  tell  me 
more  as  we  go  ;  I  shall  catch  the  three- 
fifteen  up-train.' 

Mr.  Chard  played  his  trump  card. 

'  I  heard  it  from  Mrs.  Smith — at  least, 
she  brought  the  news,'  he  said. 

Charley  veered  sharply  round  again. 

'  Oh,  Chard  !'  he  cried,  '  don't  torture 
me  so  !  Do  you  believe  it  ?  Why  do  you 
bring   me   out   here  ?      Why   not    tell    me 
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when  she  was  in  town  ?  Let  us  make 
haste  and  see  her ;  she  may  know  more. 
Did  she  tell  you  more  ?  Quicker  !  you  are 
^oing  so  slowly  !' 

He  put  his  arm  in  his  friend's,  and 
forced  him  onward. 

'  Charley,'  the  Vicar  cried,  '  you  have 
borne  so  much,  so  well ;  calm  yourself  now, 
if — if  it  be  really  possible.  There  may  be 
good  news  in  store  for  you  ;  don't  lose 
your  head  at  the  last.' 

'  No,'  Charley  cried,  forcing  himself  to 
slacken  his  headlong  speed,  and  toning 
down  his  excited  voice.  'You  are  right. 
Chard,  dear  old  friend  !  I  can  surely  bear 
a  little  further  suspense  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  yet  I  don't  think  I  could  live  that 
time  over  again.' 

He  said  no  more  for  a  few  moments, 
and  nothing  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
solitary   way  but   the    measured    tread    of 
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their  feet  swiftly  pacing  onward  ;  then  he 
asked  : 

*  Can  you  remember  how  the  report  was 
worded  ?' 

'  No,  I  had  it  from  your  brother/ 

'  Ambrose  !     Ah,  now  I  understand  his 

seeming  drunkenness    last  night,   and    his 

strangeness  this  morning.      Poor  old  fellow ! 

no  wonder  he  was  confused  ;  but  this  Mrs. 

Smith  !     Chard — that    girl '     He    put 

his  hands  on  the  Vicar's  shoulders,  and 
scrutinized  his  face  ;  his  voice  died  away 
with  intense  emotion  as  he  added  :  '  Who 
is  that  girl  .'*' 

Mr.  Chard  averted  his  eyes  ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  awful  anxiety  in  his  glitter- 
ing gaze.  Charley  loosened  his  grasp  as 
he  saw  his  companion  could  not  speak. 

•  I'll  go  on  alone,'  he  said  ;  '  I  shall  be 
best  alone.' 

The    Vicar    watched    him    go    forward, 
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unsteadily  at  first,  stumbling  here  and 
there,  and  swaying  from  side  to  side  ;  but 
presently  he  seemed  to  gain  strength  and 
go  on  bravely,  and  once  he  looked  back 
and  waved  to  his  friend  as  if  to  reassure 
him  ;  then  Mr.  Chard  turned  slowly  home- 
ward, praying  for  him  as  he  went. 

Charley  reached  the  rustic  gate  of  the 
drive  through  the  pine-shadowed  avenue, 
and  then  paused  in  his  rapid  walk.  What 
a  calm,  fair  scene  lay  before  him — calm  in 
the  stillness  of  an  afternoon  in  early 
autumn,  fair  in  the  brilliancy  of  summer 
flowers  in  their  fullest  beauty !  Bushes 
of  blue  hydrangea  lined  the  leaf-strewn 
drive,  and  through  the  boundary  hedge 
was  visible  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
gay  as  a  kaleidoscope,  with  beds  of  many- 
coloured  asters,  vying  with  the  verbenas 
and  geraniums  Mary  had  planted.  The 
face    of    the    pretty    cottage    was    covered 
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with  clustering  roses  still  in  full  bloom  and 
fragrance,  mixed  with  the  starry  jessamine 
and  trumpet-flowered  honeysuckle  ;  while 
the  little  wing  where  were  the  kitchens 
was  sheeted  purple  with  the  giant  clematis. 
The  moment's  pause  in  the  restful  sweet- 
ness of  the  spot  he  called  home  soothed  his 
agitated  feelings.  He  took  a  deep  breath 
as  he  stood  in  the  silence,  and  noted  the 
quiet  beauty  of  all  around,  as  if  he  were 
a  stranger  and  looking  at  it  for  the  first 
time.  He  could  see  the  drawing-room 
window  was  open  ;  but  he  was  too  far 
off  to  tell  if  the  room  was  occupied.  Who 
would  be  there  ?  he  asked  himself.  Was 
he  dreaming,  and  had  the  Vicar's  words 
been  the  vapour  of  a  dream  ?  Would  he 
find  the  house  as  he  always  found  it — 
empty,  the  shell  of  a  dead  hope  still  .^ 

A  fir-apple  fell  just  inside  the  gate  and 
startled    him   foolishly  ;  he  could  hear  the 
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beating  of  his  heart  and  throbbing  of  his 
pulses  as  he  pushed  the  gate  and  passed 
beyond  it.  The  fir-needles  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  drive  unswept 
away  during  his  absence,  and  his  steps 
passed  over  them  soundless.  A  mist  came 
before  him,  and  a  cold  damp  to  his  fore- 
head, as  he  reached  the  door  and  stood  in 
the  little  hall.  A  clock  ticked  loudly  on 
the  stairs  ;  the  door  into  the  kitchen  was 
shut  ;  there  was  no  stir  of  expectation. 
Was  he  free  to  come  as  ever — unwelcomed, 
unlocked  for  ? 

With  a  desperate  sense  of  the  expediency 
of  putting  an  end  at  once  to  the  fever  of 
expecting  he  knew  not  what  that  possessed 
him,  and  shook  his  very  reason,  he  threw 
his  hat  on  the  hall-table,  opened  the  drawing- 
room  door,  entered,  and  shut  it  behind  him. 

The  lady  of  the  train  stood  on  the 
further  side,  beside  the  still  locked  piano. 
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She  stood  speechless,  gazing  at  him,  and 
he  stood  looking  across  at  her,  while 
bit  by  bit  he  recognised  his  girl-wife, 
despite  the  alterations  of  years. 

Neither  of  them  was  ever  able  to  tell 
what  happened  next,  nor  to  remember  who 
spoke  first,  who  moved  first ;  for  a  time 
sense  was  lost  in  satisfaction.  They  were 
together  again ;  of  that  they  were  con- 
scious, but  of  nothing  else.  Long  parting, 
tears,  and  suffering  were  out  of  remem- 
brance, as  if  they  never  had  been  ;  there 
was  no  evident  past  or  future — nothing 
but  the  blissful  present.  A  word  or  a 
sound  would  have  broken  the  spell  ;  but 
the  afternoon  passed  onward,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  house  dimmed  the  gay 
gleam  of  the  rainbow-coloured  flowers  on 
the  tranquil  lawn,  and  still  the  enchant- 
ment lasted — no  intruder  came  to  recall 
hem  to  earth. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

'happy   ever   after.' 

When  Mr.  Chard  and  Charley  left  the 
luncheon-table  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Smith 
at  the  cottage,  Mr.  Scott  bade  his  daughters 
go  for  a  walk. 

'  Never  mind  going  to  your  uncle's  for 
tea,'  he  said  ;  *  your  mother  and  Mary  are 
both  too  tired  ;'  and  when  Mary  would 
have  protested  he  bade  her  be  silent. 

Annie  was  very  indignant  at  being 
ordered  about  like  a  child  ;  but  she  and 
her  sister  set  off. 

'  I'll    tell   you   what  we'll   do,   Jane,'  she 
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said  ;  *  we'll  go  round  by  the  heath  quarries, 
and  come  home  by  uncle's  ;  that  won't  be 
the  same  as  going  direct  there.  We'll  only 
look  in  and  see  what  old  cook  is  about.' 

So  some  two  hours  later  they  found 
themselves  close  to  the  clearing  whereon 
the  little  cottage  stood,  and  entered  the 
back  garden,  which  was  overlooked  by  the 
kitchen  windows  only. 

'  We'll  just  see  if  there  are  any  rasp- 
berries left,'  said  Annie  ;  '  we'd  better  not 
go  in,  lest  father  should  be  cross.  Perhaps 
uncle  will  see  us,  and  make  us  have  some 
tea,  you  know.  Couldn't  you  just  go 
quietly  round  to  the  front,  Jane,  and  see  if 
there's  anyone  about  T 

And  Jane,  leaving  her  sister  at  the  fruit, 
went  off,  to  return  very  soon  with  a  very 
scared  face. 

'  Oh,  Annie  !'  she  exclaimed,  *  the  draw- 
ing-room  window  was   open,    and    I    stole 
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Up    noiselessly    and    looked    in  ;    and,    oh, 
Annie  !' 

Annie  stared  at  her  sister. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  she  cried  ;  '  did 
you  see  a  ghost  ?' 

*  Oh  no  ;  worse  !'  said  Jane.  '  I  saw — 
oh,  Annie,  only  think! — Uncle  Charley 
with  his  arms  round  somebody !' 

The  girl's  face  crimsoned  as  she  spoke, 
so  did  her  sister's. 

'  Rubbish  !'  Annie  cried.    'Was  it  Mary  '^' 

*  Oh  no  !  oh  dear  no  !' 

'  It  must  have  been,'  said  Annie  ;  '  you  are 
always  making  mistakes,  you  know  !  If  it 
wasn't  Mary,  I  dare  say  it  was  mother.' 

*  Mother  !  As  if  he'd  kiss  mother  like 
that !     Do  go  in  and  see  for  yourself !' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  think  we'd  better  go  away  as 
quickly  as  we  can — the  back  way,  too — 
or  shall  we  ask  old  cook  who  it  is  first  ?' 

'  No,  Annie  ,  do  let  us  get  away.    Father 
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said  we  were  not  to  come,  and  the  days  are 
shortening  so  fast.  Look  how  the  sun  is 
going  down  !' 

At  that  moment  their  uncle  called  them. 
His  voice  had  a  peculiar  ring  in  it  that 
struck  them,  and,  looking  at  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  kitchen  doorway,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  wonder  at  his  changed 
appearance.  His  face  was  all  aglow  with 
some  happy  emotion.  He  seemed  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  time  when  he  first  came 
from  India,  when  he  was  to  them  as  a 
delightful  elder  brother,  full  of  life  and 
happiness. 

He  took  an  arm  of  each  as  they  joined 
him  at  the  kitchen-door. 

*  Come,'  he  said  ;  '  1  want  to  introduce 
you  to  a  new  relation.' 

The  old  cook  was  bustling  about,  dust- 
ing the  best  tea-service,  which  was  only 
used  on  state  occasions. 
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'  Come  back,  young  ladies,'  she  said,  as 
they  passed  through,  '  as  soon  as  you  can, 
for  the  missis  wants  some  tea  ;  and  maybe 
you'll  make  up  some  little  pats  of  butter 
while  I  make  the  tea.' 

*  The  missis  !'  Annie  cried.  '  Then  it  was 
mother !' 

'  What  was  ?'  Charley  asked  ;  but  luckily 
he  didn't  wait  for  an  answer. 

'  Here  are  your  nieces,  Janie,'  he  said,  as 
he  ushered  the  girls  in.  '  Girls,  Aunt  Janie 
has  come  to  life  again.' 

The  eirls  were  conscious  of  beine  kissed 
by  a  face  still  wet  with  tears,  and  of  a  very 
sweet  voice,  into  which  a  sob  came  now 
and  then,  greeting  them  ;  but  they  were  too 
awed  and  surprised  to  venture  to  observe 
much  more  than  that  Uncle  Charley's 
hands  had  shaken  as  he  held  their  arms, 
and  that  he  stood  close  by  his  wife's 
chair. 
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'  I  want  you  to  leave  a  note  at  the 
Cross  Keys  for  us,'  he  said,  when  Annie 
told  him  they  could  not  remain  for  tea  ; 
'  and  will  you  tell  your  mother  my  wife 
and  I  will  come  and  see  her  this  evening? 
We  must  run  in  and  see  Mrs,  Smith  first.' 

Then  at  last  Janie  acted  as  mistress  in 
the  home  that  had  waited  for  her  so  long, 
and  poured  out  tea  as  he  long  ago  had 
imagined  her  doing,  though  when  it  was 
in  his  hand  he  could  not  drink  it. 

'  A  month  hence — a  year  hence — I  shall 
believe  all  this  is  real  perhaps,'  he  said  ; 
'  but  now  I  am  in  dread  of  awakening  to 
renewed  misery.' 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

'  What  about  the  second  Mrs.  Charley  ?' 
she  asked.  '  You  didn't  seem  in  much 
misery  at  the  ball  last  night.' 

Then  she  observed  the  baldness  spread- 
ing on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  deep 
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lines  on  his  brow,  and  tried  to  smooth  the 
latter  with  caressing  fingers. 

'  Ah  I'  he  answered,  understanding  the 
action  and  the  tender  pity  in  her  eloquent 
eyes.  '  You  have  no  outer  signs  of  suffer- 
ing, my  darling.' 

*  No  outer  signs,  perhaps,'  she  said  ; 
'  but  oh !  Charley,  Charley,  sometimes  I 
dare  not  even  think  of  those  awful  years  ! 
I  want  you  not  to  ask  me  about  them  yet. 
Mrs.  Smith  can  talk  of  them  ;  she  will  tell 
you.  I  dare  say  I  shall  after  awhile,  but 
don't  ask  me  yet,  dear.'  She  lay  shivering 
in  his  arms.  'Yet  sometimes  we  were 
almost  happy,'  she  continued.  '  We  were 
generally  so  wonderfully  well.  But,  Charley, 
what  about  Miss  Latimer  ?' 

She  drew  herself  from  him  as  she  spoke, 
but  he  drew  her  back. 

'  She  will  rejoice  most  truly  and  sincerely 
in  your  return,'  he  said.     '  I  can  see  clearly 
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now.  We  were  friends — never  more.  She 
knew  I  could  not  care  for  her,  and  I  am 
sure  she  never  cared  for  me.' 

Janie  started  up  with  a  laugh. 

'  What  an  extraordinary  thing  !'  she  cried. 
'  So  you  were  going  to  marry  because  you 
didn't  care  for  each  other  ?' 

'  Can't  you  understand,  Janie  ?' 

*Ah,  yes!'  she  said.  *  I  understand,  and 
I  am  very,  very  thankful.  And  don't  you 
think  yoit  ought  to  be  the  first  to  tell  her  ? 
And  when  we  go  to  Bestminster  I  must 
telegraph  to  Major  Mortimer.  How  selfish 
I  am  to  forget  him  !  What  shall  I  say  ? 
Will  "  All  is  right.  Come  to  us  as  soon  as 
you  like  "  do  ?' 

*  Now,  Mrs.  Charles  Scott,  it  is  my 
turn  !'  Charley  exclaimed.  '  What  about 
Major  Mortimer?' 

She  regarded  him  for  a  moment  in  per- 
plexity, and  then  said  : 
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'  But  don't  you  know  ?' 

'  Know  what  ?' 

'  Hasn't  Miss  Latimer  told  you  ?' 

'  What  about  ?' 

'  She  was  engaged  to  him — to  Major 
Mortimer.' 

*  Mary  and  Mortimer !'  he  repeated 
slowly — '  Mary  and  Mortimer  !'  and  then 
he  gradually  realized  the  case.  Her  tears 
over  the  photograph,  her  long  sadness, 
which  had  seemed  to  him  but  sympathy, 
and  lastly  the  offered  confidence  which  he 
had  set  aside.  '  What  a  dunderhead  I 
am !'  he  cried  ;  '  then,  indeed,  we  ought  to 
be  off  at  once,  and  we'll  put  up  Mortimer, 
of  course.' 

Meantime  Ambrose  was  left  with  his 
wife  and  Mary,  waiting  for  inspiration  to 
break  the  momentous  news.  He  walked 
round  the  room  first,  misplacing  the  pictures 
for  the  sake  of  putting  them  right  again  ; 
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tidying  the  books  on  the  side  tables  ;  push- 
ing the  empty  chairs  further  into  position, 
and  ever  glancing  at  Miss  Latimer,  who 
watched  his  proceedings  with  some  amuse- 
ment, knowing  they  were  preparatory  to 
some  outbreak,  while  Ann  yawned  and 
wondered  he  wasn't  too  tired  to  fidget  so. 
At  length  he  poured  out  half  a  glass  of 
water,  and,  as  if  unconsciously,  placed  it 
near  Miss  Latimer.  A  servant  coming  in  to 
clear  the  table,  he  bade  her  wait. 

'  We  will  ring  when  you  are  wanted,'  he 
said.  Ann  rose  and  proposed  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  drawing-room,  but  he  quickly 
stopped  her.  '  Ann,  be  seated.  Mary 
I  have  something  to  say,  something  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  —  I  mean  exceedingly 
unpleasant — that  is  to  say,  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  every  question.'  He  came 
and  stood  between  the  two,  with  his  back 
to  the  empty  fireplace  and  his  eyes  on  the 
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glass  of  water.  '  A  most  wonderful,  a 
most  unprecedented  event  came  to  my 
knowledge  last  night,  or  rather,  to  speak 
correctly,  this  morning.  I  hardly  know 
how  to  go  on.' 

Mary  thought  this  was  his  way  of  allud- 
ing to  her  engagement,  and  smiled,  and 
Ann,  with  the  like  thought,  resented  his 
way  of  putting  it. 

'  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  over  it,'  Mary 
said,  laughing  ;  'do  you  feel  equal  to  it,  Mrs. 
Scott  ?' 

The  latter  spoke  peevishly,  she  was  so 
utterly  tired  out: 

*  How  foolish  you  are,  Ambrose  !  I  dare 
say  we  all  know  it.' 

Ambrose  continued  : 

'  Charles  has  gone  to  his  cottage  under 
the  impression  that  a  would-be  tenant  is 
waiting  for  him  there.  Can  you  guess, 
Ann,  you  who  think  yourself  so  quick  ?  can 
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you  guess,  Mary,  who  it  is  ?'  Mary  shook 
her  head,  still  laughing,  and  Ann  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  Ambrose  added  with  solemn 
emphasis,  '  His  wife  !' 

In  the  moment's  breathless  pause  which 
followed  his  announcement,  he  took  up  the 
tumbler  and  stood  with  it  in  front  of  Mary 
with  a  confused  notion  that  if  she  showed 
signs  of  fainting  and  could  not  drink  it, 
the  water  must  be  dashed  into  her  face. 

But  she  showed  nothing  but  first  joyful 
amazement,  then  a  deeper,  more  solemn 
feeling,  and  then  a  restless  desire  to  hear 
more  than  Ambrose  had  to  tell  her,  though 
she  drew  the  storyfrom  him  quickly  enough. 
Indeed,  Ambrose  had  never  stood  such 
rapid  questioning  and  cross-questioning  in 
all  his  life  before.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
she  flew  off  to  interview  Mrs.  Smith  at  the 
Cross  Keys.  There  was  no  sense  of  any 
unpleasantness  as  to  her  engagement  with 
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Charley  ;  she  rejoiced  in  all  sincerity,  as  he 
had  said  she  would,  in  his  wife's  return  ; 
but  she  above  all  thought  of  her  old  lover. 
Was  it  possible  he,  too,  was  hiding  himself 
under  the  shelter  of  Mrs.  Smith  ? 

*  Major  Mortimer,  an  old  friend  of 
Charles's,  has  been  miraculously  preserved 
also,'  Ambrose  had  said,  little  thinking  of 
the  older  friend  hanging  on  his  words  ; 
and  as  Mary  entered  the  inn  parlour  and 
saw  only  two  women,  she  knew  how  she 
had  counted  upon  finding  her  old  lover 
there  also. 

'  Any  friend  of  so  respectable  a  gentle- 
man as  Mr.  Ambrose  Scott,  of  whom  the 
hotel  people  spoke  with  such  respect,  was 
welcome,'  Mrs.  Smith  assured  her  visitor 
when  Mary  introduced  herself  as  a  family 
friend;  and  then  Mrs.  Mole  was  in- 
troduced with  infinite  condescension  as  '  a 
friend  in  misfortune,  therefore  a  friend  for 
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all  time,'  while  Mrs.  Mole  meekly  curtseyed 
and  remained  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  with  her  work. 

Miss  Latimer  began  with  a  pressing 
invitation  for  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  friend 
to  become  her  guests  during  their  stay  in 
Bestminster.  *  She  was  sure  they  would 
be  more  comfortable  ;  and  she  was  so 
interested  in  their  adventures.  She  had 
once  known  one  of  their  party,  Major 
Mortimer,'  and  here  Mary  betrayed  her- 
self; it  was  so  long  since  her  lips  had 
pronounced  his  name  aloud  that  the  effort 
was  almost  beyond  her. 

Mrs.  Smith's  quick  eyes  and  ears  guessed 
something  of  the  truth,  and,  pleased  with 
her  address  and  appearance,  chose  to  be 
amiable  instead  of  only  grand. 

'  She  was  only  there  for  young  Mrs. 
Scott's  sake,'  she  said.  '  On  no  other 
account  would    she    have   left    Mr.  Smith 
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again  after  their  dreadful  separation  ;  but 
for  that  dear  child  she  could  sacrifice 
much.' 

And  dropping  her  measured  tones  en- 
tirely, she  spoke  of  Janie  so  warmly  and 
lovingly  that  Mary  was  almost  content  to 
wait  till  the  kindly  speaker  had  exhausted 
the  subject.  Of  the  Major  she  presently 
had  also  much  to  say,  though  her  tone 
became  stilted  again  over  *  Mortimer';  and 
Mary's  longing  for  news  of  him  was  only 
very  little  appeased  when  the  note  sent 
by  Charley  was  brought  up.  Its  perusal 
caused  Mrs.  Smith  much  pleasure. 

'  They  are  coming  very  soon,'  she  said  ; 
'  a  cab  is  to  be  sent  out.  Mole,  go  and 
order  tea.  That  darlinor  child  will  never 
have  thought  of  her  tea  ;  and  she's  eaten 
nothing  at  all  these  last  few  days.  She 
wants  careful  watching,  Miss  Latimer. 
Dear    me  !    when    I    first    had    her    under 
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my  care  she  was  a  poor  flimsy  girl,  more 
like  a  snowdrop  than  a  human  being  ; 
but  constant  supervision  did  wonders.  I 
often  thank  God  I  was  cast  away  with 
them  all  ;  I  tremble  to  think  what  she 
would  have  done  without  me.  I  never 
despaired,  never  wearied  ;  and  you'll  see 
the  result — as  fine  a  young  woman  in 
mind  and  body  as  ever  lived.' 

When  Mary  found  Mrs.  Smith  intended 
to  return  to  London  immediately,  she 
would  have  taken  leave,  but  was  graciously 
begged  to  remain  and  meet  the  young 
couple. 

*  Of  course  I  know  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,'  Mrs.  Smith  said 
meaningly.  '  The  sooner  you  get  the 
interview  over  the  better.  No  one  is  to 
blame  ;  but  there  may  be  a  litde  awkward- 
ness the  first  time.  Let  me  persuade  you 
to  stay  and   take  the  bull   by  the  horns  ;' 
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and  Mary,  thinking  there  was  sense  in  the 
suggestion,  accepted  it. 

'  I  once  knew  a  poor  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Latimer,'  Mrs.  Smith  began  ;  and 
Mary  was  regaled  with  the  virtues  and 
follies  of  old  Indian  friends  of  that  name, 
and  probed  and  questioned  about  her 
family,  until  at  last,  in  the  gloaming,  there 
was  the  stoppage  of  wheels  at  the  door, 
and  in  another  moment  she  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  wife  of  the  man  to  whom  but 
a  few  hours  before  she  had  given  her  troth. 

She  stood  unperceived  in  the  shadowed 
further  end  of  the  room  while  Janie  pre- 
sented her  husband  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
began  on  her  highest  stilts  to  congratulate 
them  both,  but  finally  stopped  short  in  a 
burst  of  tears.  Mrs.  Mole  was  next  made 
to  shake  hands  with  Major  Scott,  and 
Mary  had  time  to  calm  herself  and  to 
observe  the  heroine. 
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*  As  If  I  could  ever  have  compensated  him 
for  her  loss  !'  she  thought,  as  she  listened  to 
the  musical  voice  and  noted  the  loveliness 
of  the  restored  wife.  *  No  wonder  he 
never  became  reconciled  to  the  idea !' 

Then  poor  Mary  wondered  if  it  would 
always  be  her  fate  to  stand  aside  thus  and 
witness  happiness  without  ever  partaking 
of  it  herself.  She  was  hurt  that  her  old 
lover  should  keep  aloof ;  she  was  not  yet 
aware  that  he,  too,  had  heard  of  her  en- 
gagement and  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand  it  aright. 

But  Charley's  quick  eyes  were  not  long 
in  discovering  her. 

'  Mary  !'  he  cried,  without  a  shade  of 
embarrassment  in  his  happy  voice — '  Mary, 
how  good  of  you,  how  like  you,  to  be 
here  !     Janie,  here  is  Mary  !' 

For  an  instant  Janie  stood  silently  look- 
ing, her  eyes  gravely  meeting  her  visitor's 
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as  Mary  stepped  out  into  the  fuller  light  ; 
then  she  put  both  hands  out  to  greet  her, 
and  with  a  smile  that  stole  the  other's 
heart  right  away  she  stooped  to  kiss  her, 
saying : 

*  I  hope  you  will  love  me  a  little,  for  your 
old  friend  Charley's  sake.' 

Mary  grasped  her  hands  closely. 

'  It  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter,' 
she  replied ;  and  then  she  turned  to 
Charley. 

'  Now  I  think  I  may  go  on  with  my 
veranda,'  she  said,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush 
which  were  very  becoming  ;  and  that  was 
all  that  ever  passed  between  them  con- 
cerning their  short-lived,  untoward  engage- 
ment. 

Ann  and  Ambrose  were  announced 
almost  immediately,  and  the  latter,  in  a 
beaming  state  of  extreme  satisfaction,  had 
another    kiss   from   his    beautiful   sister-in- 
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law.  He  insisted  on  the  whole  party 
adjourning  for  late  tea  to  his  house,  and 
led  the  way  with  Mrs.  Smith,  listening  to 
that  lady's  remarks  on  things  in  general 
and  Mr.  Smith's  high  position  in  particular 
without  heeding  a  word.  Indeed,  he  had 
eyes  and  ears  only  for  his  new-found  rela- 
tion ;  and  Annie,  watching  his  smiles  and 
hearing  his  mellifluous  accents,  forgot  all 
sense  of  filial  duty,  and  whispered  to  her 
sister  that  '  father  was  sillier  than  she  had 
ever  supposed  possible.' 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  a  summons  came 
for  Mr.  Scott  to  speak  to  Mr.  Chi  vers  for 
a  moment. 

'  Scott,'  said  the  member,  as  Ambrose 
hurriedly  joined  him  in  the  office,  '  I  am 
sure  you  know  I  take  a  strong  interest  in 
you  and  yours  ?' 

'  Indeed,  you  are  always  most  kind,' 
said  Ambrose,  continuing  to  stand  as  his 
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visitor  refused  a  chair.      '  I   am  sure  I  am 
very  sensible  of  your  kindness.' 

'  Scott,'  added  Mr.  Chivers,  sinking  his 
voice  to  a  whisper  and  looking  to  be  sure 
the  door  was  shut,  '  I  fancied  last  night  we 
were  intended  to  infer  that  an  engagement 
existed  between  your  highly  respectable 
half-brother  and  that  Miss  Latimer  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ambrose  ;  *  but ' 

*  Stop  a  minute,  Scott — stop  a  minute  ! 
About  half  an  hour  ago  I  met  a  cab  coming 
out  of  the  gate  of  your  brother's  cottage. 
Naturally  I  glanced  at  the  occupants. 
They  were  your  brother — and — a  young 
woman.  Stop  a  minute,  Scott  ! — not  Miss 
Latimer.  No  ;  I  could  not  see  her  face  ; 
but  it  was  not  Miss  Latimer,  I'll  take  my 
oath  !  Wait  a  minute,  Scott !  don't  be 
angry  !  It  is  right  you  should  know  this  ; 
you  are  his  elder  brother — a  sort  of  parent, 
indeed.     Scott,  he  was  kissing  her  !' 
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He  drew  back  to  observe  the  effect  of 
this  damaging  report. 

*  Sir  !'  Ambrose  cried,  for  once  in  his  Hfe 
roused  to  anger  with  his  valuable  client, 
*-surely  he  may  kiss  his  wife  !' 

'Wife  !'  Mr.  Chivers  almost  shouted. 

And  when,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
lawyer  told  the  astonishing  tale  of  her 
survival  and  return,  his  visitor  exclaimed  : 

'  I  am  sorry  !  That  woman  is  free 
again  !' 

Quickly  recollecting  himself,  however, 
he  explained  that  his  son  would  be  sure 
to  be  again  bewitched  by  Miss  Latimer, 
and  he,  his  father,  would  probably  be 
unable  to  prevent  him  making  a  fool  of 
himself. 

Mr.  Chivers  left  the  house  with  many  a 
sounding  expression  of  congratulation  ;  but 
as  Ambrose  saw  him  ride  away,  he  shook 
his  head  and  murmured  : 
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'  How  selfish  some  men  are  !' 

Before  the  party  separated,  Janie  had 
contrived,  under  cover  of  a  general  ac- 
count of  her  late  companions,  to  mention 
that  Major  Mortimer  was  to  be  asked  to 
come  to  them  almost  directly,  and  to  speak 
of  him  in  glowing  colours,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  Mary  to  infer  this  was  said 
with  any  personal  application  ;  for  Janie 
had  much  to  say  of  Colonel  Shepherd 
also,  whom  she  had  left  rejoicing  with  his 
family. 

Mr.  Scott  never  ceased  to  love  and 
admire  Janie.  The  confidence  she  had 
reposed  in  him  proved  her  to  be  a  person 
of  the  nicest  discrimination,  he  said  ;  and 
it  was  allowed  by  all  his  family  that  her 
influence  over  him  was  unbounded.  She 
instigated  Ann  to  hitherto  unheard-of  ex- 
travagances in  dress,  and  backed  up  Annie 
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in  her  desire  for  a  little  more  gaiety,  and 
he  oftered  no  opposition,  because  he  thought 
she  could  do  no  wrong.  It  was  his  great 
delight  to  watch  unobserved  the  devoted 
attentions  the  young  couple  paid  each  other 
— '  the  little  glance  across  the  crowd,'  the 
meeting  of  hands,  the  dread  of  separation 
even  for  a  few  hours,  the  oneness  of  feeling 
and  word  ;  and  at  times  he  asked  himself 
how  it  was  he  had  missed  the  like  happi- 
ness with  Ann.  Once  he  said  something 
of  this  feeling  to  his  brother-in-law,  apropos 
of  his  brother's  blissful  state  : 

'  It  makes  one  think  of  one's  own  billing- 
and-cooing  days — eh,  Chard  1'  he  said,  with 
questionable  delicacy  to  a  widower.  *  Ah  ! 
she's  all  tenderness  and  unselfishness.  It's 
a  pity  my  Ann  isn't  a  litde  more  romantic ; 
but,  there,  we  can't  all  be  sympathetic' 

When  Major  Mortimer  setded  at  Best- 
minster,  which  he  did  within  six   months 
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after  his  arrival  in  Europe,  and  in  a  house 
with  a  wide  new  veranda,  which  he  said 
reminded  him  most  pleasantly  of  his  old 
bungalow  -  veranda  at  Moradabad,  he 
brought  with  him  as  factotum  his  former 
companion  on  the  reef — Hay  ;  and  Hay 
proved  a  valuable  servant.  Only  on 
great  occasions,  such  as  the  birth  of  a 
child  to  his  master,  or  to  the  lady  he  still 
admired  more  than  any  other  —  Mrs. 
Charles  Scott — when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
be  convivial,  did  he  trespass  against  tem- 
perance. On  these  occasions  he  liked 
to  spin  a  yarn  about  the  shipwreck,  in 
which  he  pictured  graphically  the  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Smith  deprived  of  her  hair, 
never  failing  to  add  that,  as  soon  as  she 
reached  Paris,  '  it  growed  again  wonder- 
ful all  at  once  in  the  latest  fashion.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  went  back  to    India 
— '  English    people    were    too    rude,'  they 
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said  ;  *  they  actually  jostled  them  on  the 
London  pavements  as  if  they  were  only 
uncovenanted ' — and  settled  in  the  hills  of 
Bengal,  whence  yearly  came  handsome 
presents  '  to  their  dearest  child,  Janie,' 
and  in  time  'to  their  darling  grand- 
children.' 

Lord  Normington  came  back  to  find 
his  young  friend,  the  Major,  restored  to 
happiness,  and  he,  too,  tendered  sincere 
homage  to  his  young  friend's  wife.  Through 
his  influence  Charley  managed  to  get 
transferred  from  the  Indian  staff-corps  to 
a  lucrative  post  in  England. 

^  It  would  be  monstrous  to  take  such  a 
woman  out  to  India,  to  stand  the  chance 
of  being  wrecked  again,'  he  said.  '  It 
was  hard  if  he  couldn't  show  a  kindness 
to  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend.' 

He  opened  his  house  to  receive  her  as 
the  first  lady-visitor  since  his  wife's  death  ; 
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and  he  never  had  guests  without  making 
her  come  and  act  as  hostess. 

'  Charley  must  make  his  way,'  he  said 
to  her,  'and  I'll  do  my  best  to  clear  It  for 
him.  1  should  like  to  see  a  coronet  on 
your  pretty  head,  my  dear  1' 

But  they  were  both  too  happy  to  be 
ambitious.  There  were  boys  and  girls 
springing  up  around  them  ;  home-life  was 
too  pleasant  to  be  set  aside  for  mere  worldly 
distinction,  which  must  draw  them  out  of 
its  sphere ;  and  both  had  suffered  enough 
in  the  past  to  make  them  take  a  wiser 
estimate  of  what  tends  to  true  happiness, 
and  were  content  with  their  lot. 


THE    END. 
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